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How to Reduce Solvent Risks 
in Extraction Operations... 








“Doc” MacGEE SAYS: 


SKELLYSOLVE helps 
to eliminate 


ation 
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* Fractional distill 


* Bad odors You don’t have to run undue risks in your solvent ex- 

1 traction operations! SKELLYSOLVE assures minimum of 

* Greasy residues trouble in the extraction of corn germ, soybean, cotton- 
seed, meat scrap and other vegetable or animal oils. 


* Evaporation losses Skellysolve has many excellent qualities. It has close 
boiling ranges and low end points. It is famous for its 

- Gum-forming reactions minimum of greasy residues. It is practically free of un- 
saturates. It is composed essentially of saturated hydro- 

utdowns carbons. It has a sweet odor. 

* Plant + Also, Skelly is widely known for dependability of 

service and quality. Skelly practically assures you an 

uninterrupted supply of Skellysolve. 

If you have a solvent extraction problem, Skellysolve 
may be your answer. Skelly’s research laboratories and 
Technical Fieldmen stand ready to help you. Get full 
particulars now! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unh d. Theref in your change overs the price 
of the hub bearings are only abo it one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 





Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


vty 





Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded ti Cc 
ranging from 1, 1/2 and 2 fon and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specificati Our eng will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers factured by Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oi] and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 











BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
2300 South Main Street 


ENGINEERS 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 
MANUFACTURERS 
of 
Elevating Hoisting 
Conveying Mixing 

Equipment 








EDITOR’S DESK 


YOUR CONGRESSMEN ARE ON RECORD 


This is a political year. It is time to count our 
friends in the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
as well as in state offices. and vote accordingly. One 
measure of determination of the friends of the soybean 
industry was recently established in the Senate—the 
vote on HR 2023, the margarine repeal bill. 

Ohio’s Senator Taft proved himself a friend of the 
soybean industry, voting favorable to us on all except 
one count. Senator Bricker voted to kill the Wiley- 
Gillette amendment. then failed to vote on the six re- 
maining proposals. 

Indiana’s Capehart and Jenner can not be too proud 
of their records. Both voted six times against free en- 
terprise on margarine, but when the final vote came 
after all amendments had been defeated in spite of their 
votes, both men voted favorable to repeal. In other 
words, they tried to cripple or defeat, but when they saw 
they were out numbered they then jumped on the band- 
wagon. Indiana has little reason to be proud of either. 

Illinois should rightfully be proud of her two Sena- 
tors, Lucas and Douglas. Both voted right on every 
count, proved themselves consistent friends of the soy- 
bean farmer. They are to be commended! 

Your editors, located in Iowa, hesitate to mention 
their state. However, Senator Gillette, a co-sponsor of 
the Wiley-Gillette amendment which would have _pro- 
hibited yellow margarine in inter-state commerce, recog- 
nized defeat when his amendment was voted down and 
from that time on voted favorable to the soybean indus- 
try. Senator Hickenlooper, self-professed friend, was 
consistent—he voted on the wrong side of the ledger on 
every one of the seven votes taken! His position, in 
view of his previous commitments to us, is hardest to 
explain away of any member of the Senate. 

Minnesota’s Humphrey and Thye were against us, 
but Humphrey did vote against crippling amendments 
while Thye did not even do that. 

Missouri’s Donnell was another consistent voter 
on the wrong side of the ledger on each of seven votes. 
Kem voted right on the last four ballots after he saw 
the Wiley-Gillette and the excise tax amendments were 
doomed. 

We should take stock of our members of Congress 
both the House and the Senate—and see that when June 
primaries come around men who are awake and aware 
of the interests of the soybean industry are selected. 
Certainly if we do not take an interest in those elections 
and the men who will represent us no one else will. 


TAKES A PLAN TO EXPORT SOYBEANS 


Foreign trade is going to be essential. through the next 
decade, to a sound American agriculture. To preserve 
peace we must place our agricultural raw materials and 
their first-step products in the food-hungry markets of 
Europe and Asia. To do so we must take something 
in return—products which those nations have to offer 
and we can use to advantage. 

Now, through the Marshall Plan. we are financing 
our own exports. It is clear that maintaining the volume 
of our foreign trade after ECA ends will be important 
to the peace and security of the world. Retaining those 
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foreign market outlets will be vital to our agricultural 
prosperity. Failure to retain those markets will serious- 
ly jeopardize our entire farm program. 

The soybean industry must begin conscientious and 
intelligent steps toward a program of financing agri- 
cultural exports as a necessary part of the problem of 
balancing United States trade. That must be worked out 
within the general framework of the overall United 
States foreign policy and domestic finance policy. We 
can never hope to maintain the current level of U. S. 
exports after ECA funds are no longer available with- 
out an expansion in our purchases of goods, services and 
investments. Read Dunn, director of foreign trade for 
the National Cotton Council, says we must expect to 
take about 60 percent more goods than at present— 
that we must spend for travel in foreign countries, gdods 
imported from those countries, and investments made 
within their borders, about $6 billion dollars per year 
if we are to maintain our present levels of agricultural 
exports. He is probably as close to an accurate figure 
as is humanly possible. 

To sell soybean oil, soybean oil meal, lecithin, soy 
flour and soybeans we must arrange our national econ- 
omy to accept goods in return. No one else is going to 
arrange that for us. We need, in the soybean industry, 
a council or organizational body representing all seg- 
ments of the industry. charged with the responsibility 
of the protection and furtherance of these markets and 
given the authority to take such steps as are necessary 
to follow through and see that the job is done. 

It is a big job—one which is hard to comprehend 

~but one which is vital. Today is not too early to 
start planning. 


CHANCE TO GET OFF ON RIGHT FOOT 


Rather heavy acreage increases in soybeans are to be 
expected in some areas this year. In some of those areas 
there will be in adequate supplies of seed of adapted 
commercial varieties. Seed producers and dealers should 
be careful in making variety recommendations. Unless 
they do so there will be many unfortunate experiences 
in soybean production—low yields, poor quality, con- 
sequent aversion to the crop. 

Even with the best of available varieties the average 
yields in new production territories, where much of the 
acreage increase will come, will be well below the na- 
tional average. Let’s use the greatest of care in intro- 
ducing soybeans to new growers, thus keeping the name 
of SOYBEANS in good standing wherever possible. 


SOMETHING WE MIGHT THINK ABOUT 


The American farmer, including the growers of soy- 
beans, should be doing some serious thinking about 
where we are going with our farm programs. This is 
an election year, and the Brannan-Kline debate at Des 
Moines recently focused the spotlight on agriculture. 
Through a period of years we have evolved farm pro- 
grams designed to fit the immediate need. Now we must 
think of the long-time pull—and where it will lead us. 

And in considering those programs we should keep 
in mind that soybeans are different from most crops 
that they contain high percentages of the two most scarce 
food commodities in the world today—and that there 
is good possibility the soybean crop may fare better 
without benefit of acreage controls and price supports. 
Five years from now we might find ourselves in better 
position if we do not try to maintain high prices and 
restricted acreage. It is food for thought. 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


The Oil Refining Department at Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., has a capacity of 
150 refinings a day. The special refrigerator is for cooling oils. 


Official Chemists SOYBEAN OILS - CAKE - MEALS oe aeterce chemists 
National Soybean American Oil 


Processors Ass. ALL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS  hemists Society 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Laboratories: Memphis, Tenn.; Blytheville, Ark.; Little Rock, Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa. 
“OVER 800 MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF PRODUCTS ANALYZED SINCE 1935” 
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IOWA, ILLINOIS, ONTARIO CONTESTS 


Albert Horras, Richland, Iowa, 
soybean producer, was first place 
winner in the Iowa Master Soybean 
Growers Contest for 1949. 

Horras won the contest with 5 
acres of the new Adams variety that 
averaged 46.98 bushels per acre. 
He was awarded first place money, 
the title of Iowa Master Soybean 
Grower and the John Sand trophy 
at the meeting of the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers Association at 
Ames Feb. 15. 

Horras’ yield is somewhat under 
the 49.55-bushel yield of the 1948 
champion, Leo Mortenson of Spen- 
cer. Mortenson won with Earlyana. 

Second place went to John Eich- 
mer, Indianola, with Lincoln. His 
vield was 45.46 bushels per acre. 

Third place winner was Fred 
Stuekerjuergen, Salem, with Adams, 
His vield was 45.06. 

Other district winners and_ their 
varieties and yields: Paul McCleary, 
Linden, Lincoln 42.75; FE. Glen 
Bailey. Mystic, Adams, 34.55; Har- 
old D. Yanney, Renwick, Hawkeye. 
38.02: Clarence Nelson, Jr., Rt. 2. 
Boone, Hawkeye. 30.73; E. H. Gard. 
Early, Hawkeye, 43.55. 

Forty-two contestants completed 
six district contests in 1949. Of 
these, 12 had yields of over 40 bush- 
els. Seven of these 40-bushel yields 
were made in district 9, where the 
state champion lives. 

The average yield of the 42 con- 
testants was 36.11 bushels, compar- 
ed with the state average yield of 
22.9 bushels. 

Lincoln was the most popular va- 
riety with Iowa contestants in 1949, 
with Hawkeye a close second. Six- 
Lincoln. 14 Hawkeye. 


dams and five Baven- 
Ad if B 


teen erew 
Seven grew 
der Special. 
The contest was co-sponsored by 
the lowa Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation and the lowa Corn and Small 
Association 
State Champion Horras has been 


Grain Growers 


growing soybeans since 1933—from 
30 to 200 acres per year. He grows 
them on bottom land, and inoculates. 

Horras plowed a crop of clover 
championship field in 
1947; and put in corn that vear and 
in 1948. following with 
1949, 

He planted the 


down on. the 


beans m 


beans in 4)-inch 


rows, seeding at the rate of 1 bushel 
per acre. 


Illinois 

Martin Manning, Ladd, was win- 
ner of the ninth annual Illinois 10- 
Acre Soybean Growing Contest. He 
was presented with the champion- 
ship trophies, a silver pitcher and 
round silver serving tray, at Illinois 
farm and home week. 

Manning’s yield, 46.72 bushels 
per acre. was considerably under 
the 54.2-bushel all time record set 
by Aden Danielson, Leland, the 1949 
yield champion. However, Mann- 
ing’s total score, 89.91 out of a pos- 
sible 100. was higher than the 88.94 
points scored by Danielson last year. 

The Illinois contest scores on 
yield, cost of production, quality of 
seed and oil content in the following 
percentages: 40. 25, 15 and 20 re- 
spectively. 

Verle Steele. Table Grove, second 
place winner, also placed second last 
year, and was state yield champion 
in 1946. His yield was 45.36 and 
his score 89.89. Third place winner 
was L. Parke Kerbaugh, with a yield 
of 42, and score of 86.17. 

The champion scored highest in 
yield and quality, which scored 93. 
Kerbaugh, the third place winner, 
had highest oil content, 22.6 percent. 

Dewey T. Beattie, Sparta, had the 
lowest production cost, $326.07 for 
the 10 acres. 


Ontario 

Winner of the 1949 Ontario Soy- 
bean Yield Contest was Rosaire 
Rivait, Rt. 1, Comber, in’ Essex 
County. K. E. Fallis. field man for 
the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced. 

Rivait won with the Lincoln va- 
riety planted solid. His vield was 
57.63 bushels per acre. oil content 
was 20 percent and total score was 
143.06 points, 

Contestants were scored on pro- 
tein and oil content, appearance and 
vield. The contest was sponsored 
jointly by Toronto Elevators and 
Victory Mills. Ltd., both of Toronto. 
The three high place winners in 
each of four district contests were 
entered in the district contest. 

Second place winner was A. | 
Mann. Rt. 2. Fletcher, Kent County. 
Mann won with Mandarin in 22-inch 
His vield was 54.31 bushels 
per acre. oil content was 15.2 per- 
cent. and_ total 142.09 
points. 

Third place winner was 
Littlejohn. Wallacetown, 


rows, 
score was 


Allistair 


Elgin 


He grew the Capital varie- 


County. 
His yield was 


ty in 22-inch rows. 


53 bushels. his oil content was 19 
percent and total score was 142.08. 


All place winners in Essex Coun- 
ty planted their beans solid. But 
average vield of all solid plantings 
in the district was low and most 
solid planting entries were thrown 
out on the basis of yield score. 


YIELD CHAMPIONS 


HORRAS 


MARTIN MANNING 


ROSAIRE RIVAIT 
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depends on the quality 
of the goods, the 


workmanship and the 
service of the supplier 


You can always depend on the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags... whether made 
from Angus which only Bemis imports 
or from one of the standard grades. 
Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as the standard 
for the industry. 


Bemis has the capacity for any size order. 
The facilities of 16 plants and 15 addi- 
tional sales offices assure a dependable 
source of supply and prompt service. 
Check with Bemis for a good buy in 
burlap bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago * Cleveland * Denver « Detroit « Jacksonville, Fla. 

Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City + Louisville *« Norfolk 

Los Angeles * Memphis + Minneapolis * Phoenix « St. Louis 

New Orleans + New York City + Oklahoma City « Omaha 

Pittsburgh + Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle + Wichita 
San Francisco 





WINS MISSOURI SEED SHOW 


With 54 samples of oil beans on 
display at the Missouri Good Seed 
Show and Short Course held in 
Sikeston, Mo., Jan. 25 and 206. 
farmers of that state were made 
aware of the importance of soybeans 
as a crop in Missouri. In only one 
other class—that set up for cotton 
were there as many exhibits. 

The top sample of soybeans was 
shown by B. W. Ablen of Floris 
sant. Ablen’s sample did not include 
a single piece of foreign matter. a 
shriveled or cracked bean, or even 
an odd-size bean. It also germinated 
very high. 

Second place in the sovbean class Champion exhibitor and some of the men responsible for the Missouri State Good Seed Show at 
went to Fred Moser of Sikeston. Mo- Sikeston. From left to right: Carl Luper, Sikeston, district seed inspector; A. J. Renner, Sikeston, 
show secretary; W. E. Aslin, Columbia, fary of the Missouri Seed Improvement 
‘ Association in charge of inspection th h a the state, B. W. Ablen, Florissant, whose exhibit 
of soybeans. won the championship; C.-A. Helm, C lumbi tary; W. A. Cochel, Parkville, 

The Missouri Seed Improvement Association president; and W. Ss. Davidson, Kennett, vice president. 





ser, too. had an outstanding sample 








Association is the certifying agency 
for all seeds in Missouri and pro- 
motes such activities as the show to 
encourage a greater number of farm- 
ers to use seed of top quality, 
More than 1,000 farmers attend- 
ed the show in Sikeston this vear. 
Sikeston is the very heart of the 
greatest seed producing area in Mis- 
souri, a title rightly claimed by 
virtue of the fact that the two coun- 


co . . . Pas S heas Miss ri, as 2S sible 

stich that rit. awe most of ite fo" tat atraction, GOAL: BETTER BEANS IN ’50 
armer trade, have re certified Better quality soybeans for 1950! 
ect’ growers then’ any other two COUNTYWIDE BEAN MEETINGS Thc sce tne cca ace up by the 


was the goal set up by 


ville. serving as president; W. L. of fertilizer research on corn and 
Davidson of Kennett, vice president; soybeans at the Delta Experiment 
C. A. Helm, Columbia, secretary; Station, Stoneville. 
and W. E. Aslin. Columbia, assistant A number of farmers with out 
secretary. standing records in growing soy- 
An attractive display with soy- beans and corn gave talks. They in- 
beans flowing continually from the cluded Torrey Wood. Jr., Hollan- 
corner of a sack drew special at- dale: W. C. Boland. Estill: Jeff Da- 
tention. Cypress Land Co. of Jay- vis, Pettit; and Jimmie Walker, 
wye. largest producer of soybeans in Stoneville. 


counties in Missouri. A series of countywide meetings supplemental crops committee of 
For the first time 4-H club mem- to discuss alternate crops for acre- Mississippi County, Ark., at a meet- 
bers in crop projects also exhibited. age taken out of cotton in 1950 has ing at Blytheville Feb. 17. 
Of the 33 samples exhibited by 4-H been announced by L. H. Moseley. Action is being taken to combat 
club members, 15 were soybeans. county agent at Greenville. Miss. criticism of many of the beans com- 
The Missouri Seed Improvement On a recent program were EF, E. ing from the Midsouth. especially 
Association awarded a total of $600 Hartwig. coordinator for U. S. De- for export purposes, 
in cash premiums. The Sikeston partment of Agriculture’s soybean J. N. Smothermon. committee 
Chamber of Commerce and the farm breeding program in the Southern chairman, was in charge of the meet- 
ers in the Sikeston trade area spon states. Stoneville. Miss.: Don H. ing. He was assisted by Keith J. 
sored the show. Kowman. in charge of corn research Bilbrey. North Mississippi County 
The Association reelected all of at the Mississippi Experiment. Sta- agent. The supplemental crops 
ficers, with W. A. Cochel. Park tion: and Perrin Grisson, in charge committee is an expansion of — the 








327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill Phone: Harrison 7-5244 
PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 
BROKERS 


CRUDE AND REFINED VEGETABLE OILS 
CARL H. SMITH GEO. K. DAHLIN HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Our close contacts and long successful experience in servicing the trade can be of benefit to 
your organization. Please try us. 
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MM HI-KLEARANCE 
PLOWS FOR SOY BEAN 


tt 1§ YOUR 
ASSURANCE. 





MM DISC HARROWS PREPARE THE SOIL EX- 
ACTLY RIGHT FOR SOY BEANS. 


OF A BETTER, EASIER 
CROP THIS SEASON — 
And Every Season! 


MM Modern Machines, Visionlined Tractors, and 

Power Units are seasoned performers in handling soy 
beans and all other crops... reducing your labor, increas- 
ing your profits, providing dependable, economical service 
from season to season, year after year! Quality MM farm im- 
plements assure better, faster, and more thorough work re- 
gardless of the task at hand. For all-round dependability, 
all through the year, MM is the choice of progressive farm- 
ers wherever the soil is tilled in the modern manner. 


See Your Neighborly, Neighborhood MM Dealer 
for Complete Facts on the Complete Line of MM 
Visionlined Tractors, Modern Machines, and 


Power Units. 
Pe T YOUR SOY 
UNI-MATIC POWER AEN 1, ACCURATELY hana 


Gets More Work Done Every Hour 


MM’s new hydraulic control mechanism 

raises or lowers farm implements automati- 

cally, permits pre-selecting or changing tool 

depth or height of cut, utilizes tested safety 

features for both operator and machines and 

frees operator's hands and feet for greater safety. 
Control lever is easy to reach, simple to use. Uni- 
Matic Power reduces fatigue, labor, and drudgery. 
Optional on MM'sR, Z, U, and G Visionlined Tractors. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE Me ee Ts fs 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Mills throughout 
the middle west 
are saving up to $l a 
ton in sacking costs by using 
‘NU-SEME’ bags an 
exclusive, patented Western 
Burlap Bag Co. product. And, at 
the same time, they’re 
getting bags that look as good 
as brand new AND ARE 
JUST AS STRONG! ... with 
their regular colorful imprint! 


In addition to Money Saving 
‘NU-SEME’ Bags, Western 
Burlap Bag Co. also makes 
all types of beautiful new 
WES-PRINTS, NEW cotton 
and NEW Burlap Bags. 


So, for your next bag needs, 
remember WESTERN. 

Find out how you can save 
money without sacrificing 
quality. Write today 

for complete information .. . 
without any obligation, 

of course. 


ECC. 


1101 WEST 38th STREET 
Phone YArds 7-6262 » CHICAGO 9 ILLINOIS 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
334 FIRST STREET NORTH- PHONE: ATLANTIC 1281 


“They All Go for It.” 





( COMING UP 
ON THE DOUBLE 


North Mississippi County planning 
committee that has been active for 
a number of years. 

Steps that the committee plans to 
take to insure better quality soy- 
beans in 1950: 

1—Convince buyers that they 
should buy on grade only and re- 
fuse beans that are too poor. 

2—Hold a combine school before 
harvest to give instruction on the 
proper setting of combines. 

3—Send men out in the field to 
make sure that combines are set cor- 
rectly. 

The committee also will encour- 
age building of both on-the-farm 
and elevator storage to make more 
orderly marketing possible. 

Paul C. Hughes, field service di- 
rector for the American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, Iowa, discus- 
sed soybean storage and cleaner 
soybeans as a means of holding the 
export market. 

During the past activities of the 
soybean planning committee have 
resulted in variety tests, yield con- 
tests and a general improvement in 
soybean production in Mississippi 
County. The expansion of the com- 
mittee is aimed at improving other 
supplemental crops, according to 
Bilbrey. 

The 19-member committee is com- 


SAVE SOME 








posed of chairman Smothermon, 
George Hale and C. F. Tompkins of 
Burdette; H. C. Knappenberger, 
Charles Brogdon. Floyd C. Crouch, 
J. L. Gunn, E. B. Woodson, Fielder 
Peery and A. C. Owens of Blythe- 
ville; Vance Dixon of New Liberty: 
Virgil S. Johnson, J. L. Edwards, 
John Bearden and Earl Wildy of 
Leachville; John Stevens, Jr., of 
Dell; H. L. Halsell of Promised 
Land: J. F. Harris of Lost Cane: 
and William Wyatt of Yarbro. 


TESTS AT HALE SEED FARMS 


Hale Ogden 2 led all other va- 
rieties in yield in the 1949 variety 
test as well as for a 3-year average 
at Hale Seed Farms, Burdette, Ark., 
reports G. A. Hale. 


Hale Ogden 2 is a selection from 
Ogden made by Hale in 1944. 


Dortchsoy 2 was second in the 
1949 yield test and the 3-year aver- 
age at the Hale Farms. 

Following is the complete report 
of the tests: 


BUSHELS PER ACRE 

VARIETY 1947 1948 1949 $-yr. Av. 
Hale Ogden 2 21.5 47.7 38.5 35.9 
Dortchsoy 2 19.7 39.2 37.3 32.1 
Ogden 20.0 40.2 33.1 31.1 
Burdette 19 17.9 38.6 29.0 
Ralsoy 17.0 31.9 23.8 
Dortchsoy 7 12.3 32.9 23.0 
2-43-A 39.1 
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ie sir... there's no “curing 

time” for steel, no forms to build. 
Skilled Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
erection crews finish your grain 
storage in as little as three days 
after the foundation is ready! 
And it's safe, long-lasting stor- 
age. Fire, vermin and weather 
proof. No rotting, no cracking. 
Flexible to your needs . . . easily 
enlarged or moved. 


Remember, BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks cost less at first. and cost less to 
maintain. There are numerous cases 
where steel grain bin owners enjoy 
lower insurance.rates, too! 


These BS4B Tanks at the Hudson. Illinois 
plant of Gildersleeve and Son are 16,500 
bushel. hopper-bottom tanks . . . BS&B 

gi d th hout for decades of 





good service. 
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ACT Now! 
While tion crew schedules still have avail- 
abilities. Beat the last-minute harvest rush .. . 
insure a fully-engineered, fully-backed BS&B 
storage this season! 

Form Products Section, Special Products Division 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 








BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
720 Delaware Street 1-513 Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Rush complete information about BS6B Bolted Grain Tanks [). 
Add details for __bushels storage. (] Have Sales Engineer 
call. [) Turnkey information. 
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when you buy an EXPELLER you get 


much more than a mere machine 


When you choose a new Expeller for your soybean operation, 
you are buying much more than a mere machine. Actually, 
every Expeller represents the entire experience of The 

V. D. Anderson Company in processing over 50 different 
varieties of oleaginous seeds and nuts... in every vegetable 
oil producing country from France to the Fiji Islands. 


Extraction equipment is our life blood. The reputation of 
our organization stands or falls on every Expeller. If we 
sell you an Expeller, it’s the best piece of equipment for 
your particular mill. 


The V. D. Anderson Company pioneered Expellers . . . and 
we developed and own patent rights in the United States 
and other countries on the new EXSOLEX system which 
is arousing tremendous interest . . . we also build the out- 
door type of solvent extraction unit. Since we manufac- 
ture equipment for three different processes, we wouldn’t 
think of selling you something that didn’t “fill the bill.” 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 West 96th Street e 2 os Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ade-Mark Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. and in foreign countries 





EXPELLERS AND 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 
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DEVELOPMENT OF cw 
yboan Varictios 


An Address before the Peoria, Ill., Soybean Conference 


By J. L. CARTTER 


I S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 


iy EXPERIMENT stations of this 
country have been breeding 
soybeans for nearly half a century 
and a number of varieties 
have resulted. The development of 
new strains in early years came 
mainly through selection from in- 
troductions obtained from the Orient. 
This work resulted in the develop- 
ment of Dunfield, Hlini, Manchu, 
Richland, and many others. 


cood 


We are finding it increasingly ap- 
parent in work, however. 
that most advances now come 
through the combined efforts of 
many workers in a field. As it has 
been said, the development of a flow- 
er is not the result of a single day 
of sunshine but the cumulative ef- 
fect of many days. Equally true, 
the development of new and improv- 
ed crop varieties is usually the re- 
sult of many years of research by 
many workers cooperating in a well 
coordinated program. 


research 


New, improved soybean varieties 
are now produced largely by hybrid- 
ization. Most of the crosses that 
are being developed through the co- 
operative program are made at four 
or five breeding centers in the re- 
gion. and the better of the segregat- 
ing plant populations are distributed 
in an early stage to all the interested 
experiment stations so that further 
selection can be done locally in the 
area for which the strains are being 
developed, 

In connection with the evaluation 
f new strains, the establishment of 
an analytical section in the Labera- 
tory has permitted the use of chemi- 
cal analysis as a tool in the breeding 
work. In the past it has been cus 
tomary to make selection only for 
vield. lodging resistance, seed qual 
itv. maturity. and such other agrono- 
mic factors as could be observed. 
The use of chemical analysis has 
increased tremendously the oppor 
tunities for developing varieties that 
are high in oil content and superior 
for industrial use as well as improv- 


ed in \ ield. 
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After strains produced through 
the breeding work have become sufh- 
ciently fixed as to type, the best of 
them are placed in preliminary nur- 
series. The best of these are then 
entered in what we have designated 
as the “Uniform Soybean Tests” 
which have been set up to give a 
critical evaluation of the top strains 
that are being developed. 

The varieties and strains we are 
studving in these Uniform Sovbean 
Tests are divided into maturity 
groups, and starting with the very 
earliest. adapted to North Dakota 
and Minnesota. we have designated 
these as the Uniform Test. Groups 
Oo LI, HE ee. 
to Group VIIT which is composed 
of very late strains adapted to the 
southern part of the Gulf Coast Re- 
gion. In our annual reports, which 
are available to all of you. we have 
classified the strains according to 
these maturity groups. 


extending down 


Accomplishments 

In regard to accomplishments of 
the breeding program, I would like 
to mention first some of the progress 
of the cooperative work in the south 
eastern states. Results from the 
Uniform Tests in 1943, the first 
vear of the southern work. showed 


Oeden. a variety developed several! 


years ago by the Tennessee Station, 
to be consistently high in yield and 
oil content when grown throughout 
a large part of the upper South 
where strains of Group VI maturity 
are adapted. Seed of the strain has 
heen increased rapidly in the last 
few years. and now Oeden is one of 
the principal varieties in that area. 

Roanoke, a strain about 10 days 
later than Ogden. has been develop- 
ed by the North Carolina Station in 
cooperation with the Laboratory. 
This strain of Group VII maturity 
is also high yielding and high in oil 
content, and performs best south of 
the Ogden area. Acadian in Group 
VIII is also high in yield, fair in 
oil content. and well adapted in 
Louisiana. 

Until recently there has been prac- 
tically no soybean production along 
the Gulf Coast of the United States 
due to the poor yields and generally 
poor seed quality obtained from the 
older varieties that were available. 
Last season selections from crosses 
involving introductions obtained 
from the region of Nanking, China 
showed remarkably good seed qual- 
itv. and yields that are certain to 
stimulate interest in soybean produc- 
tion in this area. 

North Central 
number of 


Turning to— the 
states we now have a 


A Worthington, Ind., field of the Wabash variety 





improved strains of different maturi- 
ties. 

Three strains from Canada are 
leading in the Uniform Test, Group 
QO; Capital, Mandarin (Ottawa) and 
Montreal Manchu. Capital, develop- 
ed at Ottawa. Ontario. was tested 
widely from Oregon to New York 
for the first time in the Uniform 
Tests in 1946 and proved to be 
high in yield and oil content. This 
strain, being earlier, taller. and 
higher in yield and oil content than 
Mandarin (Ottawa) or Montreal 
Manchu should be valuable in the 
northern tier of states and acreage 
of Capital should increase. We 
have been cooperating informally 
with plant breeders in Canadian ex- 
periment stations for a number of 
vears and the exchange of informa- 
tion and soybean selections has been 
mutually helpful. 


New Strain 

Another promising strain for the 
northern states, A6K-937, a selec- 
tion from Mukden x Richland de- 
veloped cooperatively with the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
somewhat earlier than  FEarlyana, 
stands up much better. yields more, 
and has a higher oil content. It 
should be very useful in northern 
Iowa. southern Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan. and northern Indiana 
if performance in experimental 
trials is substantiated by field plant- 
ings. The new strain. over a 4-year 
period (43 tests. 8 states) has vield- 
ed 1.7 bushels higher than Habaro 
with an average oil content 1.2 
cent greater. Due to the higher yield 
and oil content it should replace Ha- 
baro acreage in northern Iowa and 


per- 


southern Minnesota rapidly as seed 
stocks become available. A new strain 
does not stay at the top very long 
however, with several plant breeders 
entering new lines in the cooperative 
tests. Even last year, 13 entries in 
the preliminary test. Group I, ex- 
ceeded the new variety in yield and 
one of these exceeded it in oil con- 
tent also. 

Monroe. from a cross Mukden x 
Mandarin. has been developed co- 
operatively by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Labora- 
tory, and has been 
strain to precede wheat in northern 
Ohio. It yields nearly as much as 
Earlyana. is more lodging resistant 
and matures 5 days sooner. Farm- 
willing to sacrifice some 
vield in this case to get the soybean 
crop harvested earlier. 

The variety Hawkeye. another se- 
lection from the cross Mukden x 
Richland. developed cooperatively 
by the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 


released as a 


ers are 
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ment Station and the Laboratory, 
has been yielding only slightly un- 
der Lincoln in the Group II test, 
has averaged 4 to 7 days earlier, and 
has ranked better in lodging resist- 
ance and equal in oil content. It is 
rapidly replacing Richland in_ its 
area of adaptation, as well as some 
of the Lincoln acreage where earlier 
maturity is desired. You may wish 
to know what change in composition 
might be expected in soybean seed 
coming from an area in which Rich- 
land is replaced by Hawkeye. A 6- 
vear average in the Uniform Test, 
Group II, (111 tests, 9 states) shows 
the seed of Hawkeye nearly 1 per- 
cent higher in protein and 0.5 _per- 
cent higher in oil content than Rich- 
land. No change would be expected 
in iodine number of the oil as the 
averages for Hawkeye and 
Richland are 128.3 and 128.5. re- 
spectively. These same tests give 
Hawkeye a substantial yield advan- 
tage of 3.8 bushels per acre over 
Richland. On the other hand, where 
Hawkeye replaces Lincoln, little dif- 
ference in yield or oil content will 
be observed, but the iodine number 
of the oil would drop about seven 
points. Lincoln is one of our high- 
er-iodine-number — strains. whereas 
Hawkeye is one of the lowest. 


6-year 


Lincoln is probably the most out- 
standing variety developed to date. 
This strain, originating from a_nat- 
ural cross between Mandarin and 
Manchu, was developed cooperative- 
ly by the Illinois Station and the 
Laboratory, and was released for in- 
crease simultaneously by several of 
the stations in the Cornbelt. Lincoln 
has proved outstanding in vield and 
oil content in its area of adaptation. 
and to a great extent has replaced 
such varieties as Illini, Dunfield, 
Mukden, Manchu, and others of a 
similar maturity. The variety Lin- 
coln at present is grown on 85 per- 
cent of the soybean acreage of In- 


diana and Illinois, and 75 percent 
of the acreage in Iowa. A 5-year 
average in the Uniform Test, Group 
Ill, (94 tests covering 10 states) 
shows Lincoln 1.2 percent higher in 
oil than Illini and only 0.4 percent 
lower in protein. In these tests the 
iodine number of oil from the Lin- 
coln variety was not greatly different 
from Illini but nearly seven units 
higher than oil from Dunfield. 

Adams, a selection from the cross 
Illini x Dunfield, has been developed 
cooperatively by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the 
Laboratory and is now in commer- 
cial production. Adams has aver- 
aged slightly higher in oil content 
than Lincoln, about the same in ma- 
turity and slightly superior in lodg- 
ing resistance. Adams seems par- 
ticularly adapted to central and 
southern Towa, outyielding Lincoln 
in that area. However, in Illinois 
and Indiana Lincoln has maintained 
a substantial lead in yield over a 
period of years. 

Wabash. from a cross Dunfield x 
Mansoy. has been developed coop- 
eratively by the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment station and the Labora- 
tory. and was released for produc- 
tion in the spring of 1949 by the 
states of Indiana. Illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas. Wabash is of Group 
IV maturity, being about 2 weeks 
later than Lincoln, and is well adap- 
ted in southern Indiana and Illinois, 
central Missouri and southeastern 
Kansas. Wabash has _ outyielded 
Chief. Patoka, and Gibson, and has 
a higher oil content. Due to higher 
vield and oil content it should re- 
place these strains in most of this 
area as seed stock becomes available. 


What Are Prospects? 

The research worker is never sat- 
isfied in his search for better types, 
and plant breeders are making new 
crosses and testing several thousand 
selections each season in a_ steady 
search for improved strains. As new 
selections are entered in the yield 
tests, the types that have not proved 
their worth are dropped. We would 
therefore expect over a period of 
vears an increase in average oil con- 
tent of the strains that are entered 
in the Uniform Tests. When adjust- 
ed for seasonal effects. the net gain 
in oil over the period from 1941, 
the first year the reports were pub- 
lished. to 1948 has been 1.3. per- 
cent for Group II, and 0.9 percent 
for Groups III and IV. 

For several years after Lincoln 
was released it was difficult to find 
any strain showing appreciably 
higher oil content; now, however, 
we have several that are better, and 
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one that has analyzed over 1 per- 
cent higher. The new type is being 
used in secure further 
improvement in oil along with im- 
provement in agronomic desirability. 


crosses to 


Yield continues to be of prime 
importance. Lincoln led the group 
II and II] Uniform Tests in yield 
for several years, but is now being 
outranked by two or three new 
strains. The difference is even great- 
er in the preliminary yield nurseries 
where last year 11 selections 
exceeded it in yield in a test involv- 


new 


ing a four-state trial, though all of 
these strains were a few days later 
in maturity. a verv important factor 
in varietal evaluation. Much more 
testing is necessary to prove the su- 
periority of these new selections as 
a strain may be high one season and 
low the next, due to climatic or sea- 
sonal differences. This is the rea- 
son why new varieties are studied 
carefully over a period of years at 
many different locations before they 
can be released for production and 
their area of adaptation recommend- 
ed with reasonable certainty. 


Recommended Varieties 


New, better varieties are coming into the picture rapidly. This map shows the latest 
For best results do not plani varieties north cr south of their 


stations. 
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Disease Resistance 

Breeding for disease resistance in 
soybeans deserves mention. Differ- 
ences in susceptibility to a number 
of leaf diseases have been observed. 
Among these diseases are bacterial 
pustule. bacterial blight, wildfire, 
frogeye, brown spot, and downy 
miidew. The fact that Hawkeye 
carries resistance to bacterial blight 
may make it doubly important in 
future crosses. in view of its excel- 
lent agronomic record. The south- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY IN EUROPE . 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


I IS ALWAYS easy for one who has 
visited an area for a short time 
to solve all the problems of that 
area. Yet a little bit of knowledge 
is a very dangerous thing—many 
times more so than no knowledge. 
I do not pose as an expert on for- 
eign affairs. nor on solving all the 
problems of Europe. They have de- 
hundreds and even 
years. and the very 


veloped over 
thousands of 
best I could hope to do would be to 
explain some of them to you. I 
shall attempt to do that—as they 
pertain to soybeans and the soybean 
industry. 

So that you may be acquainted 
with the background of my remarks 
I] would like to first tell you how 
Jack Cartter and | got ourselves in- 
volved in the trip which we made 
during September, October and No- 
vember. and what lay behind | it. 
That knowledge will help explain 
what we did. 

When the ERP or ECA approp- 
riations bill was passed in the first 
session of the &lst Congress there was 
provision made for certain funds 
which were to be used in supplying 
Those funds 
technical 


technical assistance. 


might be used to” bring 


@ From a talk by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association Sec- 
retary-treasurer before the re- 
cent soybean conference at 
Peoria, Ill. Based on his recent 


ECA-sponsored trip to Europe. 


men from countries participating in 
ECA to this country for training, for 
study, or for travel to acquaint them 
with research and practices in any 
approved field. Or, those funds 
might be used to send technical men 
from this country to European coun- 
tries to make studies, and advise 
and consult with government and re- 
search men. 

Germany, blessed with the same 
problems as much of the remainder 
of Europe, finds herself in the posi- 
tion of having totally inadequate 
supplies of fats and of protein. She 
must have larger quantities of both 
for human feeding. She must get 
them just as cheaply and efficiently 
as possible. 

One of the leaders of agricultural! 
research in West Germany, Dr. Wil- 
helm Rudorf. was brought to this 
country in the late Fall of 1948 and 
sent to a number of the agricultural 
stations and to 


colleges. research 


Washington to observe agricultural 


Strayer (left) and Sven Holmberg in front of seed house on the Algot Holmberg experimental 
farm at Norkopping, Sweden. Sven and his brother Pehr operate the farm where much experi- 
mental work with soybeans and other crops is in progress. 


research and its application in the 
United States. Dr. Rudorf is a plant 
breeder as well as an administrator. 
Upon his return to Germany he re- 
quested samples of a large number 
of American varieties of soybeans 
for testing in Germany. Those soy- 
beans were supplied to him, through 
military government, by growers 
scattered throughout the production 
areas, as well as by Jack Cartter and 
other federal and state soybean 
breeders. The soybeans were plant- 
ed in a number of different loca- 
tions in Germany. alongside the 
German varieties which were avail- 
able. 

Late in August I received a phone 
call from the technical assistance di- 
vision of ECA in Washington. The 
German government had requested 
that two men from the United States 
be sent to Germany to study the be- 
havior of our soybean varieties un- 
der their conditions, to make recom- 
mendations to them on the possibili- 
ties of their producing soybeans in 
commercial quantities for use as a 
source of fat and protein for human 
feeding. and to study the utilization 
of soybeans in Germany and make 
recommendations on increasing their 
efliciency. 

| was told that J. L. Cartter of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry had 
agreed to go and that they wanted 
someone from the industry for the 
member of the party. I 
agreed to go. We met in Washing- 
ton, were civen our necessary papers 


second 


and instructions. and on Sept. 17 we 
headed for Europe by plane. We 
visited or touched 10 countries be- 
The major portion 
of our time. however, was spent in 
Germany. Thus most of my remarks 
will pertain to that country. 


World Shortages 


There are two major food com- 


fore our return. 


modities which are short in world 
supply today. They are fats and oils 
ana proteins. 

First. let’s review brie fly the world 
supply situation as it pertains to fats 
and oils. (Adequate diets through- 
out the world would demand about 
1.900.000 tons more fats than were 
produced in 1949 
tions of the world. always the heavy 


The tropical sec- 
oil producers. have reduced their 
Supplies of copra and 
coconut oil have been reduced by 
‘war. tropical storms, and changes in 
governments. 


produc tion. 


In addition, some of 
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the peoples of those production sec- 
tions are demanding higher 
and more pay, pushing the compara- 


wages 


tive prices on those commodities up- 
ward. At the same time that higher 
pay is enabling those 
maintain more adequate diets and 
thus consume greater quantities of 
their own production of fats and 
oils. Thus. smaller quantities of the 


peoples to 


total production are reaching export 
markets. 

In Europe there has been a con- 
certed effort on the part of all coun- 
tries to build up nationalistic pro- 
duction of fats, even though it could 
not be done on an economical basis. 
North European countries have been 
endeavoring to meet their own needs 
of vegetable oils through the pro- 
duction of rapeseed. In Sweden, 
Holland and Germany 
heavy plantings. — In 
learned that this country. which pre- 
vious to the war had been a heavy 
importer of fats. was now largely 
self-sufficient 
production. This production 
ily subsidized by 
could Dollar exchange is 
almost non-existent. A pound of fat 
produced through rapeseed probably 
costs them two or three times the 
cost of a pound of our soybean oil. 
But they have rapeseed. and they 
do not have dollars. So long as the 
present exchange situation exists. the 
Swedes. Dutch. Germans and others 
will be forced to produce vegetable 


we observe d 


Sweden we 


because of rapeseed 
s heavy 
government or it 


not exist. 


oil crops in some even 


though it is uneconomical for them 


quantity 


to do so. 

South Europe. around the Medi- 
terranean area. relies quite largely 
on the olive crop for their vegetable 
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modern an impossibility. 





oils In 1949 the olive crop was 
badly damaged by the drouth. mak- 
ing supplies totally inadequate. 
The peoples of Europe need more 
fats and oils—-supplies available 
either through rationing or outside 
totally 
Even more, they 
plies at cheaper prices. 


rationing are inadequate. 


need larger sup- 
Their own 
domestic production in most cases is 
costing them prices well above world 
if they had the means 
of buying on those markets. Soy- 
bean oil from the United States is 
the cheapest major source of edible 
oil available in the world markets 
today 


price levels 


hence the interest displayed 
by European countries in our prod- 
uct. 


Not only 


is the diet of the aver- 


A soybean variety developed by Dr. Wilhelm Riede (center) in the University of Bonn experi- 
William Bening of Frankfort, who d 


mental plots. At left is Strayer, at right Dr 


The small patchwork fields (most a 


Photos by J. lL. Cartter 
fraction of an acre) typical of the area make 


age European short in fats, but it is 
also totally inadequate in protein. 
In Germany. for instance, the aver- 
age working man gets only about 
one-half to three-fifths the amount of 
protein he should have to maintain 
body strength and do a hard day's 
work. This level is well above that 
of 1946. 1947. or even 1948. but 
even vet has a long way to go. The 
European countries can never hope 
to produce sufficient quantities of 
proteins to supply their 
They must use vegetable 
proteins. and they must secure those 
cheapest 
They have used soy protein 


animal 
needs. 
proteins at the possible 
prices. 
to some extent over a period of years. 
The Germans used soy flour and 


other soy protein products long be- 





Strayer and J. L. Cartter in Germany. 
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Experimental plots on the farm of Herr 


; er ‘ 
g at Ki near M , G Y- 


American and German varieties are under test here. In this sandy area soybeans compared with 


other crops as well as any place in Germany. Left to right, Mr. Roettger, 
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for the Munster Chamber of Commerce, Strayer, Bening and Schulze-Bruning. 


fore we adopted them here in the 
United States. But soy protein dur- 
ing the war years has come to be 
regarded as ersatz or substitute ma- 
terial. and for that reason is in dis- 
favor with large groups of Euro- 
peans today. They do not realize 
its true value and potential worth. 
In the natural attempts to get away 
from substitute materials the true 
values of the soybean for human 
feeding victims of the 
mad rush away from those articles 
people were forced to use during 
the war years. 

Let me clarify a few points per- 
taining to the position of European 
countries on the face of the globe. 
Most people do not realize, unless 
they are students of geography, that 
ihe countries of Europe lie as far 
north as they do. Roughly, the 
United States lies between 30 de- 
grees North latitude and 48 degrees 
North. Decatur, Ill. lies at 40 de- 
srees North. The Cornbelt section 
of this country lies roughly between 
36 and 44 degrees north. The ma- 


have been 


jor portion of the basic foods are 
produced in that area of the United 
States. 


Europe Lies North 

Contrast with that the location of 
Germany. The southern tip of Ger- 
many lies at almost the same lati- 
tude as the Canadian border of the 
United States. North Germany lies 
at 54 degrees—5 degrees north of 
Winnipeg. England lies between the 
50th and 56th meridians—all of it 
north of Winnipeg. Denmark and 
south Sweden lie north of the 56th 
meridian and all of France lies north 
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of the Minnesota-lowa line. All of 
then. lies much farther 
north than the average person be- 
lieves to be true, and because of that 
the climate and the weather are dif- 
ferent from what most of here to- 
day would anticipate them to be. 


Europe, 


Generally speaking, days are long, 
temperatures are lower than ours 
during the summer months, rainfall 
distribution patterns are different 
from ours. Until you study those 
factors you do not understand the 
agriculture of Europe. Their climate, 
of course, is tempered by the At- 
lantic current. But the warm cur- 
rents of the Atlantic do not affect 
the length of day, and it is length 
of day which determines maturity in 
sovbeans. 

The crops which can be grown to 
advantage in European countries are 
determined by these climatic factors. 
Generally speaking, the carbohy- 
drate crops do much better than do 
the oilseed and the protein crops. 
On those crops the yields in Europ- 
ean countries are well above our 
levels. Average yield of all wheat 
in Holland, for instance, was 54 
bushels per acre in 1949, Potato, 
rye, beet, mangel and other crop 
vields are all comparatively high. 

Soybeans can be grown in Europe. 
We traveled over Germany by auto- 
mobile for nearly 4 weeks. We vis- 
ited the experiment stations, private 
breeding farms, farmers 
small plots, plant breeders, extend- 
ing from South Bavaria clear up to 
Hamburg and the North Sea. We 
growing successfully 


erowing 


saw soybeans 
in Germany. Sweden and Holland. 


They are grown in Italy. American 
varieties, however, will not mature 
successfully north of Italy. The 
long day, cool days and nights, 
heavy fogs and dews are all condu- 
cive to heavy plant growth—and to 
very little pod set or seed develop- 
ment on our varieties. The Swedes 
and the Germans have developed 
early maturing varieties which will 
blossom and set seed in the long 
daylight season. But the yields per 
acre are so low they just will not 
permit competition with the other 
crops which can be grown on that 
soil to give much greater tonnages 
of human food. 


Soy Vs. Bread Crops 

In recognition of these factors we 
recommended to the German Foods 
Ministry that they give up any idea 
of commercial production of soy- 
beans. We suggested they concen- 
trate on root crop and bread grain 
production, and that they continue 
to buy their oilseeds and their high- 
protein materials outside Europe. 

The same recommendations would 
apply to the remainder of Europe 
if monetary exchange can be ar- 
ranged they can purchase those 
items cheaper than they can_pro- 
duce them. In a section of the 
world where there are too many 
people on too little land and where 
vields of soybeans are only one-third 
to one-half of ours, they cannot af- 
ford to grow the crop. In Germany, 
England, Holland. Denmark, Bel- 
sium, Sweden and France the same 
situation exists. Soybeans will not, 
in the foreseeable future. be grown 
commercially. 

We recommended that they con- 
tinue their breeding work, attempt- 
ing to combine the early maturity 
of their varieties with the yield fac- 
tors existent in the varieties grown 
in the United States. We also sug- 
varieties for use 


gested vegetable 


ereen, for canning and freezing. 
There has been some production of 
sovbeans on the other side of the 
iron curtain, and should the time 
come when free trade again exists 
between the two areas, supplies of 
soybeans might be grown commer- 
cially in the Balkan regions. 

In Western Europe we came away 


fully 


no fears about soybean production 


convinced that we need have 


building up in competition with our 
production in this country. With 
the small farms, hand labor, the un- 
favorable weather, the small and 
scattered fields and the need for high 
tonnages of human foods it is not 
Germany, for in- 


in the cards. 
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There is more beneath the streamlined surface of 
this tractor than first meets the eye. 
The Allis-Chalmers Model C offers a different 
kind of family farm power, through the clean 
simplicity of Powerline Design. 
Note how the tubular Powerline eliminates the 3 $ » 
tractor frame. You SEE clearly . . . on both sides <a a AN so ne 3 
of the tractor. There’s less dead weight . . . more om .* 7 : > 5 
active power . . . more real pull. : “ 
Again, see the smooth flow of power through 
the raised rear axle and offset final drive. Weight 
of both transmission and differential is concen- 
trated over the sturdy, low-set drive wheels. 
This, plus non-freezing liquid ballast in the rear 
tires, gives added traction. You'll like the Model 
C’s safe, hug-the-ground stability, with high clear- 
ance for tall, tender-stalk crops. 
Powerline Design is available in both the Models 
B and C Tractors, both with the big, husky, 125- 
cubic-inch engine and Quick-Hitch hydraulic im- 
plements. 
Here is compact family farm power at a price 
you will appreciate . . . less than prewar in terms of 
meat, milk, eggs or bushels. Your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration. 


Sa ery ee ‘ 
* » i ae ~ $ 4 ' 
T 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A, 
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stance, has at the present time about 
one person per acre of tillable land. 
The Low Countries have about the 
same ratio. Soybeans do not fit into 
their agriculture. The decision on 
the kind of crop to grow must be 
made on an economic basis. Un- 
less heavy government subsidization 
of soybean production should come 
into the picture there will be no 
commercial production. 
Such subsidization is not probable. 

European countries do possess fa- 
cilities for processing rather large 
including 
Hol- 


Ger- 


sOYy bean 


quantities of — oilseeds, 
soybeans. France. England. 
Denmark. Belgium and 
many all have plants which are ca- 
pable of operating on soybeans, and 
which have interested in our 
supplies. As you well know, the sol- 
vent method of processing was de- 
veloped into its commercial stages 
in European countries and the first 
plants using that built in 
this country were fabricated in Ger- 
many Some of those plants were 
destroyed or damaged in the war, 
as Warren Goss has so vividly ex- 
plained to you in past years. But 
many of the damaged plants have 
been repaired, are now back in op- 


land, 


been 


process 


eration. 
Before the war Germany import- 
ed and processed as high as 60 mil- 


lion bushels of Manchurian  soy- 
beans in one year. She buys not 
only soybeans, but other oilseed 
crops, the choice largely dependent 
upon price and availability of sup- 
plies. The Minister of Foods for 
the new West German government 
told us that with the very best of 
crops in that country it would be 
necessary to import a minimum of 
500.000 to 600,000 tons of oilseed 
crops per year. 


Depends on Price 


In the case of Germany the pur- 
chases will be made on either soy- 
beans or soybean oil, dependent up- 
on the price relationships. In Decem- 
ber, you remember, Germany bought 
soybean oil because it could be pur- 
chased in this country cheaper than 
it could be procured by buying the 
processing them at 
home. She has the facilities. will 
whenever it is to her fi- 
So long 


soybeans and 


use them 
nancial advantage to do so. 
as we in the United States are pay- 
ing the bill, or a_ portion of it. 
through ECA fund allocations. it is 
to our distinct advantage to keep 
costs at a minimum by putting peo- 
ple to work in the West European 
nations. 

While you, as 


like to run the soybeans through 


processors, would 


your plants and then sell the oil and 
meal to Germany, Holland and Den- 
mark. the only time you can ever 
expect to do so is when you are will- 
ing to process them for less than 
their costs. The ECA program is 
designed to rehabilitate Hurope—not 
to make a relief agency out of the 
United States. Our people in key 
positions in those countries are do- 
ing a sincere job of trying to re- 
store the industry and the trade. so 
that those nations can again carry 
on the manufacture and the com- 
merce which are for life. 

The people employed in the hand- 
ling and processing of the soybeans 
which have reached Germany from 
the United States have been gain- 
fully employed, and their earnings 
have been spent several times as they 
have purchased foods. clothing and 
necessary to their ex- 


necessary 


the services 
istence. The cost to us to rehabili- 
tate those people has been greatly 
lessened by their working. A small 
profit to you as a processor has been 
far more than offset by the savings 
made on our tax bills. And in ad- 
dition. self-respect has been  restor- 
ed. hope has been renewed, the con- 
tribution toward peace and happi- 
ness in Europe has been such that 
it can not be measured. 

Rather large quantities of soybean 





NO waste --- 
NO measuring 


Inoculation of soybean 
seed becomes easy, sure 
and effective when you 
use this non-sticky humus 
base inoculant. It coats 
the seeds visibly, thor 
pughly and quickly—yet 
never gums the planting 
machine. And in addi 
tion, you gain both speed 


and economy as well 


tency of the nitrogen fixing 


enough inoculant to treat five bushels of 


what you need Open each package 
h of seed No waste, no loss 
noculant does mor¢é 


LEGUME AID 


a, 
% AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1322 Chesapeake Ave. 


Zhe \NOCULANT. in the CARTON 


ned irton packag 


bacteria 


and holds exactly 


fresh as you treat 


» measuring No 


Tell your dealer you wantit 


NO loss 


soybeans. Order 


soybeans than 


Columbus 2, Ohio 





125,000 Bu. Elevator 


TILLOTSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Efficient Design 


OMAHA 


Sound Construction 
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flour have been shipped into Ger- 
many from this country during the 
past 2 years. It was of a different 
type than they were accustomed to 
using. and difficulties were encoun- 
tered in making maximum use of it. 
Military authorities did not make 
provision for proper distribution. 
hence some bakers found themselves 
with high percentages of soy flour. 
while others received none. Germany 
has 40,000 small bakeries scattered 
through her villages and towns. 
They were given no instructions in 
the use of soy flour. They were of- 
fered no help from military authori- 
ties in solving technical problems. 
The soy flour was supplied to them 
to use with relatively large quanti- 
ties of wheat flour. rye flour. corn 
flour, peanut flour and probably 
other products. The soy flour was 
the straw that broke the 
back. and soy is being blamed for 
all the bad bread the Germans ate 
from 1945 to date. 


The Selling Job 

There is a big selling job to be 
done in Germany. It is the job of 
telling time after time after time. 
until they believe the story, the true 
values of soybeans in the human 
diet. Some of the leadership has 
now been convinced of that value. 


camel's 


but the average German has not. 
Soybeans and ersatz are the same 
thing to him. and he wants none of 
them. He uses the oil, but he re- 
bels at soy flour. and will continue 
to do so until he is given more in- 
formation than he now has. I am 
particularly pleased that two repre- 
sentatives of the soy flour industry 
went to Germany recently,  for- 
tified with technical information and 
the know-how to enable them to do 
an intelligent job of merchandising 
their product to the bakers and the 
butchers of Germany. I am = sure 
that move will pay big dividends. 

| believe Mr. Cartter and I came 


away from Germany thoroughly con- 
vinced that Germans must, for eco- 
reasons, use rather 
proteins in their 


nomic large 
quantities of soy 
bakerv goods and also in their meat 
The average German eats 
quantity 


products. 
three commodities in 
namely bread. potatoes. and sausage 
The sausage or “wurst” must sup- 
ply his protein, and it just is not 
available in large enough quantities 
to do so. percent of the 
people of Germany cannot afford to 
buy it at present price levels. By 
protein they 


Seventy 


extending it with soy 
can make a cheaper product as well 
as one which will actually be more 
nutritious and can be extended to 


many more persons. 


The Germans are using soybeans 
in the manufacture of other types of 
They do not 
consume breakfast foods or cereals 
as we do in the United States. hence 
they have no place for soybeans in 
that field today. 
talk with several plant owners who 
were working on products of that 
plenti- 


food products, too. 


However. we did 


tvpe. and were waiting for 
ful supplies before coming into the 
markets. They are 
beans. cracking them. then 
them in the confectionery trade and 


roasting soy- 
using 


n some types of baked goods and 
specialty products. They are mak- 
Ing some candies. soups. and they 
are using the lecithin in a number 
cf ways. Research along these lines 
is progressing now, but it was at a 
standstill during the war years and 
in most cases is behind ours in this 
country. But the need for proteins 
in bakery and specialty food prod 
ucts exists. and the market will de 


velop over a period of time. 


Belgium. Denmark and the Neth 


erlands are using some soybeans. 
principally as a source of edible oils 
livestock 


understanding 


and oilcake or meal for 
feeding. It is my 


that those countries, where protein 


is not so short. have done very little 
with soybeans as human food. 

however, presents an- 
During the war years 
she used quantities of our soybeans 
for oilseed processing, and she used 
the flour in her sausages. breads, 
other bakery goods. England has a 
number of very modern plants de- 
signed to manufacture soybean 
products and utilize the protein in 
the human diet. England is buying 
soybeans from Brazil at the present 
time. Her millers do not like them 
as well as our beans, but she can 
buy them with British currency. 
She pays more than our beans would 
cost’ her—but does not 
have dollars and does have pounds 
she will buy from Brazil as long as 


England. 
other story. 


since she 


her supply lasts. 


The Summing Up 


| think we might well summarize 
“The Soybean Industry in Europe” 
by saving that in the Western sector 
there is no commercial production 
at this time. and there are no pros- 
pects of extensive commercial pro- 
duction at any time in the foreseeable 
future. There are too many people 
on too little land, and coupled with 
that is the climate which is condu- 
cive to production of high yields of 
carbohydrate crops and low yields 
of soybeans. 
tonnages of oil can be 
rapeseed, and 


Greater 
produced through 
while it is not as desirable or as 
versatile an oil as is soybean oil, it 
can be produced in quantity. Until 
such time as currency exchange be 
comes less of a problem and more 
free trade is established between the 
nations of Western Europe several 
of them will probably continue to 
produce rapeseed as an oil crop. 

When trade 
our soybeans and soybean products 
will probably look very inviting to 
No place in the world are 


becomes more free 


them. 
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soybeans grown so efficiently as in 
the United States. It does not ap- 
pear reasonable that West European 
countries will ever be able to com- 
pete on a price basis. 

There is the possibility that at 
some time in the future the soybean 
production which existed in South- 
east Europe—Rumania, Bessarabia, 
and the Baltic section before the war 
may be restored and those beans be- 
come available to Western European 
countries. 

There is also the possibility that 
Manchurian soybeans will at some 
future date start drifting into world 
markets. In fact, while we were in 
Germany we were told about one 
barter deal in which German dye- 
stuffs had been traded for a cargo 
of Manchurian soybeans. This was 
the first cargo of beans known to 
have been offered out of Manchuria 
since before the war. 

European nations are going to re- 
ly on other parts of the world to 
produce their fats and oils and their 
proteins. So long as we can com- 
pete on a price basis there will he 
markets for large quantities of Am- 
erican Tf currency ex- 
change could be arranged. and if we 
would so arrange our import tariff 


soybeans. 


structures as to allow some of the 
voods of Europe to come into our 
markets. there would be a continu- 
ing market for 100 million bushels 
of soybeans or the equivalent in soy- 
bean products per year. 


European nations have the facili- 
ties for processing soybeans and for 
turning them into food products. 


They have the need for both the soy- 


bean oil and the protein. That pro- 
tein is needed, both for human nu- 
trition and for livestock production 
purposes. Over a period of time 
the livestock production of those na- 
tions will build up, and they will 
need increasing quantities of protein 
feeds. 


The United States is a nation of 
agricultural surpluses. European 
nations are all deficit areas. Eng- 
land and the Netherlands have seen 
their Colonial Empires disintegrate. 
Former sources of supply of raw ma- 
terials are no longer available to 
them. Former channels of trade 
have been disrupted. All of Europe 
has gone to a barter basis of trad- 
ing. We were told that ninety per- 
cent of the business of European 
countries was now conducted on a 
basis of trading one article for an- 
other, with no money changing 
hands. In that respect Europe has 
gone back to medieval times. 


Until the barriers of currency ex- 
change can be broken down, and 
until the trade barriers between the 
nations of Europe are removed, it 
is going to be difficult to restore 
anything like normal trade. Until 
that trade is restored it is going to 
be very difficult to sell our products 
to European nations unless we agree 
to take some of their goods in re- 
turn. 


ECA Won't Last 


We will. of course, continue to 
sell soybeans and soybean products 
so long as we send ECA dollars to 
Europe with which to pay for our 
products. But that program can not 
last. and we in the soybean industry 


should be doing some serious think- 
ing about the type of program which 
would enable us to supply soybeans 
and soybean products to European 
countries in exchange for some of 
the products which those countries 
have and we need. The countries 
of the world that work out such pro- 
grams are the countries which, over 
a period of years, will supply the 
fats and oils and the proteins to the 
nations of Europe. 


We in the United States must de- 
cide whether we are going to again 
become isolationists, or whether we 
want to be the leaders of world 
trade. We have the financial re- 
sources, the raw materials, the fac- 
tories and the know-how which will 
enable us to hold that position if 
we will make up our minds to do 


sO, 


That may seem a bit far remov- 
ed from soybeans, soybean meal and 
soybean oil. But unless we decide 
to promote trade, merchandise our 
goods, take other items in return, we 
are not going to sell our soybean 
products in the markets of Europe 
over a period of years—not after we 
stop paying for them. 


Europe has the plants, machinery, 
equipment and know-how to use our 
soybeans and soybean products — in 
large quantities. She will do so 
if we make it possible for her. We 
produce soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts in greater quantity and more 
cheaply than any other nation of 
the world. If we take the initiative 
to merchandise those products intel- 
ligently we can build markets far 
beyond even the wildest of dreams. 
The decision is ours. 





FOR SAFE, PROFITABLE EXTRACTION 


---A PROVED AND TESTED NON-FLAMMABLE SOLVENT OIL EXTRACTION PLANT 


@ Here is a small (twenty-five ton), efficient 
extraction system especially developed for use 
in smaller operations. This plant, thoroughly 
tested and proved, uses non-flammable Tri- 
chlorethylene solvent and is manufactured 
under exclusive patent rights of Iowa State 
College. Operating data on this system, includ- 
ing figures on consumption and yield, will be 
provided on request. 


You are invited to see this plant in actual operation. 
Write for additional information. 


CROW, 
“ CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


St, 


1267 Tyler St.N.E. + Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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TL SEED 


Be certain that your grain handling equipment is adequate . 
Faster grain handling saves labor, time and money. 


SPEED 


good condition. 


UP 


GRAIN HANDLING 


UROR 2h 


. that it’s in 


And, to be sure of speedy delivery of items you need, place your order 
with SEEDBURO, your best source of a complete stock of grain and seed 


handling, testing and grading equipment. 


Every unit is made to rigid 


specifications...every product is. precision built...rigidly inspected during 
manufacture and before shipment...fully guaranteed. Remember, there's 


only one SEEDBURO. 


Seedburo No. 391 
Improved Mosher 
Bag Holder. Accom- 
modates bags of any 
height or width. Malle- 
able iron jaws, wrought 
iron pipe standards and 





steel springs assure Sta- 
bility and durability 
Price, $9.10 


Seedburo Flexible Grain 
Spout and Gerber Type 


Liner. Made of specially 
tempered and toughened 
steel. Furnished in any 
lengths coupled or in single 
sections. Equipped with 
round or square head. Liners 
make worn sections like new. 
Spouts listed at $28.50 
and up, depending on diara- 
eter, lengthand gauge of steel 
Liners range from $6.50 to 
$10.35 per dozen, depend- 
ing on size. New Porcelain 
Enamel Liners also available. 


Weighs only 
100 pounds, 
Aluminum Har- including mo- 
vest-Handler. tor. Handles 
Handles up to ear corn and 
600 bu. per hour. small grains. 
Price, 


$197.00 


Seedburo Super- 
Capacity Calumet Elevator Cups. 
Assure maximum speed, capacity and 
efficiency. No bands or rivets. Discharges 
fast and thoroughly. Built of quality steel 
to stand up under long, hard service. Cups 
begin as low as 37¢ each, depending on 
size and quantity. 


Seedburo Perfected 

Spout Holder. Works 

smoothly and easily. Gives 

a full half-circle movement 

to the spout, forward and 

backward motion under 

instant control. Radial 

motion controlled by crank- 

operated worm gear. Locks 

rigidly to grain door. Holder No. 179-A 
for 6, 7 or 8-inch spout, $16.00; 

No. 179-B for 9 or 10-inch spout, $23.00 


Seedburo No. 221 Power 
King Car Mover. Designed for 
heavy duty car spotting 
where 2 or more heavily 
loaded cars must be 

moved at one time. All 

pivotal connections are 

oversize to minimize 

Special rolled 

steel spurs grip the soft 

corners of the rail to 

prevent Slipping. Cast 

ings are of alloy steel, 
hardwood handle. 


Price, $12.00 


wear 





If you have not received your free copy of the 
new Seedburo catalog, listing more than $00 
ttems for the grain and seed trade, plus 


Seedburo No. 658R complete descriptions, send for it today. 


Minneapolis Bag 
Truck. Equipped with 
wooden handles and 
extra long steel nose 
for large, bulky sacks 
and boxes. Heavy, one 
piece semi-steel cross 
bar extends over 
wheels, keeps load 
from rubbing. 
Roller Bearing 
equipped. Rub- 

ber tires. 
Price, $21.90 
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By K. McCUBBIN, G. J. RITZ, 
and H. L. BARNEBEY 


Chemical Plants 


ges RALSTON-PURINA CO. has_ in- 
creased its soybean processing 
capacity with the opening of a new 
solvent extraction plant. at 
Falls. lowa. This new Ralston unit. 
designed and built by the chemical 
Blaw Knox 


was successfully 


lowa 


plants division of the 
Construction Co.. 
tested and accepted in the latter part 
of November 1949, An almost iden 
tical unit is being placed in opera 
tion for Ralston-Purina at Bloom- 
ineton, III. 


The new extraction plant adjoins 
an existing installation which con 
sists of an expeller plant. storage 
silos. a meal blending and bagging 
unit. and a mixed feed plant. The 
expeller plant has a capacity of 140 
tons of soybeans per day. The silos 
have a capacity of about 1.300.000 
bushels of beans and will serve as 
a storage supply for both plants. 


The Blaw-Knox solvent extraction 


unit is designed to process soybeans 
) 


containing 19 to 22 percent oil by 
weight and 9 to 1-4 percent moisture: 
it will produce about 9,000) gallons 


of soybean oil and 160 tons of meal 


24 


Division, Blaw-Knox Co 


per day when operating at design- 
ed capacity. 

Hexane recovery from the oil and 
meal is essentially complete. but 
small normal losses through the vent 
system are guaranteed to be less 
than 0.7 percent of the weight of 
beans processed, or. in this case, 1.4 
tons ver day. The new plant has 
been operating well within all the 
euaranteed performance — require- 
ments, 

The processing of beans is divid- 
ed for convenience into two parts: 
the preparation of the beans for the 
extraction process. and the extrac- 
tion itself. For safety. 
each part is carried out in a sep- 


complete 
arate building. In the preparation 
building the beans are first) broken 
up by cracking mills. and are then 
run through a steam heated condi 
tioner which regulates the moisture 
content to around 11 
heats the beans to plastic state. The 
thermo-plastic beans are then pass- 
ed through flakine rolls which flake 
the bean particles to a thickness of 
about 8 to 10. thousandths of an 
The preparation of the beans. 


percent and 


inch. 


At left you see the new 200-ton-per-day sol- 
vent extraction plant of Ralston Purina Co. at 
Iowa Falls, lowa. Below, one of the Blaw- 


Knox flaking mills in the plant. 


as the name implies. serves to con- 
dition the beans in order to permit 
more complete extraction of the oil 
in the process. 

The flaked beans are then convey- 
ed to the extraction building by a 
system of conveyors and elevators. 
The extractor used in this plant is 
an improved vertical unit which pro- 
vides co-current and multiple step 
counter-current extraction. The 
flakes are fed through the top of the 
extractor to downward moving bas- 
kets. As the baskets move down- 
ward. the flakes are sprayed with 
“half-miscella” (which is a mixture 
of soybean oil and hexane, rich in 
miscella. 


hexane) producing full 


Below, sifters employed in the screening of 
the soybean oil meal in Ralston Purina's lowa 
Falls plant. 
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21 Smart ideas for 1950 ! 


a 


(I. to R) 


Americas No.l Truck Value! 


Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six 
in a full line of over 175 truck models! 


Ford Trucks for 1950 give vou new 
models, new power, new Bonus 
Built features... 21 smart ideas in 
all. New models like the F-3 Parcel 
Delivery. New power like that of the 
new 110-h.p. Six. New features like 


air brakes available on Model F-8. 
Youll find all these smart ideas in 
America’s No. 1 Truck Value for 1950 
plus Bonus Built construction which 
means big reserves of strength and 


power See your Ford Dealer today! 


21 Smart ideas * New 110-h.p. 6-cylinder engine %# New Parcel Delivery 
models # New air brakes available on the F-S # New wheelbases: 176-in. for 
F-5 and F-6; 147-in. and 178-in. on Big Jobs # New 15-in. by 5-in. rear brakes 
for the F-7 # New 4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission with 110-h.p. engine 
% New single-speed rear axle for F-8 % New, extra-heavy duty clutch with 
110-h.p. Six % Million Dollar Cab # Level Action cab mounting # Air Wing 
door glass ventilators » New Double Channel frame for Big Jobs % Gyro-Grip 
Clutches # New single-speed axle for F-6 # Roll Action Steering # New, 
extra-heavy drive line with 110-h.p. Six 4% Quadrax rear axles *# 4 engines— 
choice of V-8 or Six # New heavy duty 3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission 
available for F-1, F-2, F-3 2% Choice of over 175 models # Bonus Built con- 
struction, which means big reserves of strength and power. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Because— 


j 
k. 


NEW PARCEL DELIVERY chassis comes with grille, 
windshield and front quarter-windows. Avail- 
able in Series F-3 and F-5 (Special order). 


NEW 110-H.P. SIX available on Series F-6 has 
Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothermic 


pistons, chrome plated top piston ring. 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer. 
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MOISTURE TESTING, TOO- 
HAS ‘SPROWTED WINGS” 


| Morlern_ UNIVERSAL 


MOISTURE TESTER 


The Greatest Advancement Jn Jwenty Yoarsa 


The Modern Universal Tester gives direct moisture percentage read- 
ings without cumbersome charts. 


Built-in thermometer takes temperature of sample instantaneously. No 
waiting. 
Highly consistent. Gives the same reading repeatedly on same sam- 
ple without variations. Will test frozen grain, kiln dried grain and 
grain of mixed moisture content. Checks closely with official oven 
methods. 


Makes complete test in less than one minute on soybeans, soybean 
meal, grain, seed, feed and other products. Extremely simple to 
operate. 


No electric outlets or batteries required, yet operates by electricity. 
Eliminates variations in readings due to fluctuations in line voltage. 


Used and approved by World's Largest Grain Buying Organizations. 
Investigate. Do your moisture testing the modern way .. . the speed- 
ier, more accurate, more convenient way. Send today for descriptive 
literature and liberal FREE trial offer. 


Recently, one of the largest soybean pro- 
cessors in the country installed a modern 


Universal Moisture Tester on a ‘‘show me” 
trial basis and compared it with two other 
popular makes of testers on soybeans and 
soybean meal. The Universal checked out 

Ch closer to the oven than the other units. EQUIPME NT COMPANY 

Yes, and the Universal is CONSISTENTLY 
accurate. 


1316-D Sherman Ave. Evanston, III. 
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which consists of about 25 percent 
oil and 75 percent solvent. The 
baskets, after traveling downward in 
the half-miscella spray, then move 
upward counter-current to a spray of 
clear hexane producing the _half- 
miscella used in the other part of 
the extractor. The combined co- 
current and counter-current flow 
results in a low residual oil 
content in the flakes, because the 
low oil content flakes are extracted 
with clear fresh hexane which re- 
moves all but traces of the oil. As 
the baskets return to the top of the 
extractor, they are drained, auto- 
matically dumped, and the extract- 
ed flakes are conveyed to the desolv- 
entizing system for hexane recovery. 

The flakes pass through a desolv- 
entizer which evaporates most of the 
hexane by means of recirculated su- 
perheated hexane vapor. The sol- 
vent vapor produced is condensed 
and piped to a decanter. The flakes 
then pass to a deodorizer where the 
last trace of solvent is removed by 
treatment with a small quantity of 
live steam. 

The next step is the toasting oper- 
ation in which the meal is uniformly 
cooked at about 15 psig in a Blaw- 
Knox “Pressure Toaster.” The 
toasting operation is very important 
in the processing of the soybean meal 


since it breaks down the complex 
protein molecules which cannot be 
assimilated by some animals. The 
toaster is designed so that the vari- 
ables of time, temperature, and 
moisture can be controlled indepen- 
dently to give the exact degree and 
type of cooking desired. After toast- 
ing. the meal is cooled and returned 
to the preparation building for fur- 
ther processing including pulveriz- 
ing and sifting. It is then convey- 
ed to the mixing plant where it is 
blended into the various Purina 
“Chows” which are fed to every- 
thing on the farm from chickens to 
cattle. 

Returning to the extraction step, 
the hexane must be recovered from 
the oil to complete the process. The 
full miscella is pumped from the 
bottom of the extractor through bag 
filters to remove any solid particles 
which might clog the heat exchang- 
ers and evaporators. The miscella 
is then run to a rising film evapor- 
ator operating at atmospheric pres- 
sure which removes the major por- 
tion of the hexane, then passes 
through a flash tank to a falling 
film evaporator operating under 
vacuum. This removes all but a 
trace of the hexane which is then 
completely removed in a_ packed 
column by stripping with superheat- 


ed steam. The finished oil is pump- 
ed to one of several large rail sid- 
ing storage tanks. Complete oil 
handling facilities at the site include 
a tank carloading station for bulk 
shipment of the oil. 

This solvent extraction plant was 
sold on a “turn-key” basis. Chemi- 
cal plants division designed the 
process, furnished all the equipment, 
designed and constructed the build- 
ings, installed the equipment in the 
buildings, and placed the plant in 
operation. A staff of Blaw-Knox 
trained engineers took charge of ini- 
tial operation of the plant. 

—sbd— 


TO REDUCE ODORS 


Development of a line of mater- 
ials for use in the reduction of un- 
pleasant odors has been completed 
by the chemical division of 44 Trin- 
ity Place Corp., New York City, it 
is stated, 

The materials, it is said, are not 
masking or covering agents, but are 
odor reducing agents. Formulations 
have been developed for odor re- 
duction of tall oil, fish liver fatty 
acid, petroleum products, napthenic 
aid, kettle bodied linseed oil, China 
wood oil, stearic acid, red oil, white 
olein, cotton seed and soybean fatty 
acids and oils. 





10-20% 





BETTER GERMINATION 


Tests have shown yield increases of from 
from Spergon treatment. 
one bushel increase in yield will pay for the 
cost of treatment many times over. Machine- 


NAUGATUCK, 


SOYBEANS 


. 


Treated with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


SEED PROTECTANT AND INOCULATED GIVE 


Even a 


Write for technical data sheet. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


CONNECTICUT 


Creon 


INCREASED YIELDS 


threshed seed with cracked or thin seed coats 
particularly need the protection of Spergon. 
Ask for Spergon when you buy your inocu- 
lant; they are compatible. 
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—USDA photo 


Members of the Oilseeds and Peanut Advisory Committee. Seated, left to right: T. H. Gregory, 
Memphis, Tenn.; A. D. Richardson, Floresville, Tex.; Harry J. Deuel, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif., 





hai ; J. B. Ed da 


, Danville, Ind.; Otto Brandau, Rudd, Iowa; Argyle McLachlan, Im- 


perial, Calif. Standing, left to right: Leo A. Fisher, Sikeston, Mo.; Charles B. Shuman, Chicago, 

Ill., vice chairman; Maurice R. Cooper, assistant to the administrator and executive secretary; 

Louise S. Vance, recording secretary; William H. Fischer, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Howard Kellogg, 
Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


URGES SPEEDUP IN FLAVOR RESEARCH 


Fundamental research to solve the 
problem of flavor stability in soy- 
bean oil should be accelerated im- 
mediately as far as funds permit. the 
oilseeds and peanut advisory com- 
mittee set up under the Research and 
Marketing Act 
meeting with U. S. 
Avriculture officials in 
Feb. 2 and 3. 


recommended in a 
Department of 
Washington 


agreed that all 
under way on 


The committce 
RMA 


oilseeds and peanuts should be con- 


projects now 


tinued, 


It recommended that the following 


projects relating to soybeans and soy 
undertaken if 
and when additional funds become 
available: 


products should be 


Utilization—Determine by actual 
tests with human beings the amount 
of fat required in the diet of indi- 
viduals according to age and occu- 
pation; develop improved uses and 
ways of using fats and oils now on 
the market for pastries, 
baking. frying and salads with a 
particular view to developing better 
quality of the end products. 


general 


Determine the effect of fats and 
oils in the diet on the use of other 
nutrients, especially minerals and 
vitamins: obtain more information 
concerning common household prac 
tices in the use of different fats and 
oils as a guide to the qualities need 
ed for specific purposes, and to po- 
tential outlets for the kinds of fats 
and oils available. 


Develop superior va 


food. feed. 


Production 
rieties of soybeans for 


and industrial purposes with par- 
ticular emphasis on varieties adapt- 
ed to areas where soybeans are not 
now commonly grown; improve cul- 
tural and chemical means of con- 
trolling insects that attack soybeans 
and flax and for the eradication or 
control of Southern blight and root 
rot of peanuts and other crops: de- 
velop methods of handling and stor- 
ing soybeans that will preserve their 
viability for planting seed. 


Develop rapid and reliable meth- 
ods for determining the moisture 
content of soybeans and flaxseed: 
evaluate existing and potential mar- 
kets for edible vegetable oils  in- 
cluding corn, cottonseed and_ soy- 
bean oils and their products and 
help in expanding market outlets for 
them: evaluate the need for addi- 
tional current information on sup- 
ply. marketings. inventories, utili- 
zation. and prices for oilseeds and 
fats and oils at different stages of 
processing and distribution. 


Study the marketing of soybeans 
in the main producing states with 
special reference to the effects of 
forward sales of soybean meal and 
oil; evaluate existing and potential 
markets for drying oils such as lin- 
seed. soybean and tung oils as a 
step toward expanding market out- 
lets for them. study what effect 
changes in oil extraction methods 
(solvent, screw press etc.) might 
have upon the soybean oil crushing 
industry, market outlets. and returns 
to growers: ascertain consumer pref- 
erences for various cooking fats and 
oils and reasons for the preferences. 


BOOKS 


COTTON IN FARM PROGRAM 


The cotton crop can become the 
hub of a prosperous and perman- 
nent diversified Southern agriculture 
to an extent little realized if its bv- 
nroducts are properly utilized on 
the farms where it is grown. 

You will gain a better under- 
standing of the cottonseed industry 
of Texas as well as of the whole 
nation by a careful reading of a 
new and comprehensive book on the 
subject by A. B. Cox. University 
of Texas professor of cotton mar- 
keting. 

Cotton ginning and cottonseed 
crushing are both essentially local 
industries even though large corpor- 
ations are sometimes built around 
them. Cotton is hauled 10 miles 
to the gin on the average. And 
Texas crushers get most of their 
cottonseed supplies from within a 
radius of 25 miles. 

Professor Cox makes it plain, 
even to a Yankee, why this is so. 
Cotton is bulky and short hauls are 
the most economical. Cottonseed 
cake and hulls compose over 70 
percent of the weight of the proces- 
sed seed. so freight cost is largely 
eliminated by marketing them local- 
lv as livestock feed. 

Also. most of the fertility remov- 
ed from the land by cotton is in 
the meal. hulls. waste and_ stalks. 
These should go back on the land 
where they are produced. 

“The cotton growing region has 
in the cottonseed meal and hulls the 
basic feed products for livestock up- 
on which to build a permanent agri- 
culture.”’ says the author. “The mar- 
ket for these products is the cotton 
erowing region and in most instan- 
ces on the very farms that grew the 
cotton.” 

The author questions whether the 
solvent extraction process is so well 
adapted to cottonseed as to other 
oilseeds. The larger investment re- 
quired would point to year-around 
operation of solvent plants. But the 
perishability and bulkiness of cot- 
tonseed are factors favorable to the 
operation of small units. 

THE COTTONSEED CRUSHING 
INDUSRY OF TEXAS IN ITS NA- 
TIONAL SETTING. By A. B. Cox, 
346 pages. Price $5. Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas, Univer- 
sity Station, PO Box 1645, Austin. 
Tex. 
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PROCESSORS MEET IN MISSOURI, OHIO 


Tri-state processors’ conferences 
are being held at Columbia, Mo., and 
Columbus. Ohio, in March. 

Missouri-Iowa-Minnesota _ proces- 
sors met at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. Mar. | and 2. 

And Illinois-Indiana-Ohio proces- 
sors are meeting at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Mar. 14 and 15. 

The National Soybean Processors 
Association recently organized itself 
into the two tri-state groups to hold 
meetings to hear reports of progress 
in the soybean industry and in the 
production of the crop. 

Annual meetings are being held at 
the agricultural experiment stations 
of the various states. where the re- 
sults of local research with soybeans 
can be reviewed and_ intergroup 
knowledge and ideas can be ex- 
changed. 

Official. agricultural and indus- 
trial representatives attended the two 
meetings. 


Missouri 

R. G. Houghtlin, president of the 
National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, and W. C. Ether- 
edge. University of Missouri, presid- 
ed at the Missouri meeting. 

The speakers and their subjects: 

Carver Brown. Laddonia. Mo.. 
“Why I Grow Soybeans.” 

Howard J. Gramlich, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, Chicago. 
“Backward and Forward.” 

H. M. Haag. Missouri Farmers 
Association, Columbia, “Business 
Outlook for Soybean Oil and Meal.” 

George Pond. division of agricul- 
tural economics. University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, “Soybeans in the 
Minnesota Cropping System.” 

J. W. Lambert, department of 
Agronomy, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, “Leading Soybean Varie- 
ties in Minnesota.” 

C. R. Weber, farm crops subsec- 
tion. Iowa State College Ames, 
“Leading Soybean’ Varieties in 
Iowa.” 

C. V. Feaster, department of field 
crops. University of Missouri, “Lead- 
ing Soybean Varieties in Missouri.” 

J. R. Paulling, Deering Farms, 
Deering. Mo.. “Soybean Production 
in Southeast Missouri.” 

Damon Catron department of ani- 
mal husbandry, Iowa State College. 
Ames, “Nutritional Uses of Soybean 
Oil and Meal.” 

Ohio 

Presiding at the Ohio meeting 
Mar. 14 and 15 will be: Houghtlin, 
G. W. Volk. Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. and W. L. Burli- 
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son, head department of agronomy, 
University of Illinois. 

Speakers and their subjects: 

H. J. Mederski, C. E. Evans and 
D. J. Lathwell, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, “Mineral Nutri- 
tion of Soybeans.” 

H. R. Bird, Agricultural Research 
Administration. Beltsville Md.. 
“Soybean Protein in Poultry Diets.” 

Geo. M. Strayer. secretary-treasur- 
er American Soybean Association. 
Hudson, Iowa, “American Soybean 
Products in the Economy of Eu- 
rope.” and Kodachrome travelog. 

J. Boyd Page. Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, “Effect of Soy- 
beans on Soil Structure.” 

Don Paarlberg, Purdue Univer- 
sity, “What Makes the Price of Soy- 
beans?” 

L. J. Norton, University of Illi- 
nois. “Domestic and Foreign Outlets 
for Soybeans and Soybean Prod- 
ucts.” 

H. J. Gramlich, general agricul- 
tural agent, Chicago Northwestern 
Railway, “These 50 Years.” 

—sbd— 


JUST PUBLISHED: NEW 
SOYBEAN BLUE BOOK 


The 1950 edition of the Soybean 
Blue Book. annual directory of the 
soybean industry published by the 
American Soybean Association, will 
be issued early in March, the edi- 
tors have announced. 

The 132-page yearbook. the fourth 
to be issued, contains even more sta- 
tistical information and firm listings 
than in the past. 

Included will be statistical infor- 


mation on production and prices of 
soybeans, soybean oil and oil meal. 
Also included are statistics on utili- 
zation of soybeans and soy products 
with all tables brought up to Jan. 1. 

As in the past there are descrip- 
tions of the associations in the in- 
dustry with their officers listed; and 
federal grading standards for soy- 
beans together with a soybean ter- 
minology. 

The 1950 Soybean Blue Book car- 
ries revised directories of soybean 
processors, oil refiners, manufactur- 
ers of soy products, firms serving the 
industry. and of federal and state 
agencies conducting soybean _ re- 
search. 

Copies will be mailed to all paid- 
up members of the American Soy- 
bean Association. 

You may obtain additional copies 
for $1 each. Write Soybean Blue 
Book. Hudson, Iowa. 


—sbd— 


CHANGES IN PMA 


Appointment of Harold K. Hill as 
assistant administrator for Produc- 
tion, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, effective Feb. 1, was 
announced by Ralph S. Trigg, PMA 
administrator. 

In his new position, Hill will sue- 
ceed William B. Crawley who is 
leaving his Washington position to 
return to Alabama as chairman of 
the PMA state committee, where he 
will be closer to his family and his 
farming operations. 

John H. Dean of South Carolina, 
at present assistant director of the 
PMA Cotton Branch, will replace 
Hill as deputy assistant administra- 
tor. 


Iowa Plant of Doughboy Industries 


—Photo by Soybean Digest 
factory 


This plant of Doughboy Industries, Inc., at Fairfield, lowa, was formerly a wagon wheel ° 

Soybeans are stored in warehouses which will hold 250,000 bushels. Three-screw-press processing 

plant which manufactures ‘‘Doughboy’’ soybean oil meal, feeds and pellets, is in the background. 
Paul Bauch is plant manager. Main offices of the firm are at New Richmond, Wis. 
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Photos by Paul C. Hughes 


A Delta Products Co. truck takes on a load of margarine and shortening at the plant. 


OILSEEDS FROM FARM TO MARKET 


“From farm to market” was given 
a new twist by Delta Products Co. 
of Wilson, Ark. last October when 
the firm production in_ its 
new margarine and shortening plant. 

It became the first firm to take 
oilseeds from the farm to market 
as margarine and shortening in one 
continuous operation. 

A group of farmers organized the 
Delta Products Co. as a cooperative 
to process their cottonseed back in 
1936. Later, they decided that with 
the Wilson Soya Corp.. their soy- 
bean market, supplying the soybean 
oil, they should carry their market- 
ing program all the way to the con- 
sumer by manufacturing their oils 
into margarine and shortening. 

In charge of carrying out the pro- 
gram were the chairman of the 
board. R. C. Branch of the Blackcat 
Plantation and a director of the St. 
Louis Bank for Cooperatives, and 
the board’s president, J. H. Crain, 
general manager and trustee of the 
Lee Wilson Co.. Wilson, Ark. 

The entire operation is under the 
general management of S. A. Rege- 
nold. who is also general manager 
of Wilson Soya Corp. The refinery 
and the processing plant for marga- 
rine and shortening were started in 
the summer of 1948 and went into 
operation last October. The two 
plants are under the management of 
J. A. Preston who was with Procter 
& Gamble Co. before coming to Del- 
ta Products Co. 

The soybean oil is brought from 
Wilson Soya Corp. and the cotton- 
seed oil is processed in the com- 
pany’s own solvent plant managed 
by W. H. Moore. The oil is piped 


from the processing plant to the 


began 
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company’s up-to-date refinery where 
it is hydrogenated. The hydrogen- 
ated oils are then piped into the food 
processing building to be made into 
margarine and shortening. 

The food processing plant is of 
the most modern design. It can 
produce 5,000 pounds of Delbrook 
margarine and 9.000 pounds of Del- 
pure or Delpro shortening an hour. 
The actual production of both mar- 
garine and shortening is under the 
supervision of T. A. Grubbs, who 
came to Delta Products from South- 
west Margarine Co. of Dallas. Tex. 
Grubbs uses a blend of soybean and 
cottonseed oils in both margarine 
and_ shortening. 

The company has a sales force 
that sells the products and operates 
a fleet of trucks that make speedy 
deliveries direct to distributors. 


Plant supervisor T. A. Grubbs explains the 
eperasion to Frank Wilson, district salesman 


SEES BIG PLACE FOR 
U. S. FATS ABROAD 


Europe’s acute shortage of food 
fats has ended, but United States 
fats and oils likely will continue 
to hold a strong place among West 
European imports, reports the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. De- 
mand will not, however, be as great 
as during the past year. 

These observations have been 
made by Dr. L. J. Norton, agricul- 
tural economist. who has just com- 
pleted for the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations a first-hand 
study of developments affecting the 
demand for fats and oils in eight 
European countries. 

The study covered the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands. Western Germany, 
Denmark, Czechoslovakia and Italy. 
secause of the basic importance of 
fats in their standard of living, these 
countries will make a strong effort 
to continue buying considerable 
quantities in the United States. 

Europe’s production of butter and 
slaughter fats has been increasing. 
Production in 1950 of oil from the 
1949 olive crop will be much greater 
than 1949 oil production. Supplies 
of soft (liquid) oils are still short 
in non-dollar areas, however, and 
a number of these countries would 
like to buy soybean or cottonseed 
oil in the United States for use in 
margarine manufacture. Demand 
for this purpose is likely to be 
strongest from Germany, The Neth- 
erlands, Denmark and Belgium. 


A fairly large quantity of United 
States lard will be shipped to Ger- 
many and smaller quantities to a 


few of the other countries. Inedible 
tallow and grease will be sold to a 
number of countries because of their 
low cost and the shortage of other 
fats available for soap manufacture. 

Italy could use some edible vege- 
table oils. primarily as a_ supple- 
ment to olive oil. The United King- 
dom has access to sufficiently large 
non-dollar supplies of oilseeds, oils 
and oil meals and, in view of its 
dollar position, is not likely to be a 
customer for United States supplies. 

Imports of especially 
soybeans and peanuts, provide sup- 
plies for European crushing indus- 
tries and make possible the produc- 
tion of high protein feeds. 


ol lseeds, 


The recent currency devaluation 
in most of these countries makes 
United States products less attrac- 
tive than formerly. Fats and oil- 
seeds with the same dollar cost must 
now be priced higher in the cur- 
rency of the importing country. 
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PIONEERED SOIL-BUILDING PROGRAM 


ASA Vice President Jake Hartz. 
Jr.. of Stuttgart Ark. has literally 
known soybeans from the cradle. 

His father was among the first 
in the Midsouth to “preach the soy- 
bean gospel” and long ago was dub- 
bed the Soybean King of Arkansas. 

The well known seed firm. Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., with which Jake is 

associated is giv- 
en much credit 
for the program 
of diversified 
farming that has 
taken hold in 
the rice section 
of Arkansas. In 
fact. the firm 
grew out of the 
family’s — efforts 
to induce farm- 

JAKE HARTZ, JR. ers to change 
over from a one-crop system of rice 
farming. 

Jake was born at Wheatley. Ark.. 
in 1920. He has lived in Stuttgart 
for the past 25 years. He has been 
associated with his father in farm- 
ing and the seed business since he 
graduated from high school in 1938. 

Jake’s grandfather and father with 
A. R. Thorell formed the Hartz- 
Thorell Supply Co.. a farm machin- 
ery firm. in 1924. But farm seeds 
had long since become the main line 
when the partnership was dissolved 
in 1942 and the Hartz boys brought 
into the firm. 

At present four boys. B. J.. Jake. 
Jr.. Marion and Alfred. are associat- 
ed with Jacob Hartz. Sr.. in Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co. A fifth, Richard. 
operates the Hartz farm. 

The firm processes and ships soy- 
lespedeza. The 
Hartzes have seen the production of 
sovbeans in Arkansas from 
practically nothing to over 5 mil- 
lion bushels in 1949. The lespedeza 


beans. oats and 


oTOW 


crop has grown from nothing at all 
in the 30's to over 11 million pounds 
of seed in 1949; and oats from 2 
million bushels to 9 million bushels. 

Jake is a past president and past 
secretary and treasurer of the Ar- 
kansas Seed Dealers Association. He 
is now a director of that Association. 
He is a member for Arkansas of the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Seedsmen Association. He is presi- 
dent of the Stuttgart Lions Club and 
director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

—sbd— 


CARTTER 

(Continued from page 15) 

ern variety, CNS, carries resistance 
to bacterial pustule, though it is 
agronomically a poor variety. Cros- 
ses have been made between CNS 
and agronomically desirable varie- 
ties, and the work has advanced to 
the point where promising disease 
selections have now been 
vield tests for further 


resistant 
placed in 
evaluation. 


The continued progress in devel- 
opment of higher yielding, high oil 
content, disease resistant strains of 
soybeans through the cooperative 
breeding program of the Laboratory 
and the participating states 
evidence that the 
proach to this problem is paying 
As we continue to devote 


gives 


cooperative ap- 


dividends. 
our combined energies and resources 
to solving the problems of soybean 
breeding and improvement. we have 
every indication that we will be able 
to make as substantial progress in 
the future as we have made in the 
past. 
—-sbd— 
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Combining Dortchsoy No. 31 soybeans in December 5 weeks after maturity. 


1949 VARIETY TEST AT DORTCH FARMS 


By L. M. HUMPHREY 


Plant Breeder, Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms 


AS A REGULAR part of our soy- 
bean breeding and_ research 
work, extensive variety testing is 
conducted annually. Two variety 
tests are conducted; one for the test- 
ing of commonly grown varieties in- 
cluding those of our own that are in 
production, and the second test in- 
cludes new strains which are still 
under observation. The purpose of 
this article is to report the results 
obtained from our test of commer- 
cial varieties conducted in 1949, The 
test was conducted on the Station 
ace Plantation of the Robert L. 
Dortch Seed Farms at Scott, Ark. 
The commercial test contained the 
14 varieties included in the accom- 
panying table, and the new strains 
test included 32 experimental strains 
which are not reported. The soil 
on the part of the plantation devoted 
to soybean and other experimental 
work is fine sandy loam Arkansas 
river bottom land of a little above 
average fertility. The pH is 6.7, 
and 300 pounds of 3-9-18 fertilizer 
was broadcast on the land before the 
final disking before planting. In 
order to obtain uniform plant com- 


Planted May 10, 1949 


petition and to make possible a de- 
tailed study of individual plant be- 
havior and performance, the test 
was planted in hills 22 inches apart 
and thinned to one plant per hill. 
Rows were 38 inches apart and 60 
feet long. Five randomized repli- 
cations were planted, but only the 
first four were harvested to obtain 
vielding ability. The fifth series was 
left for observations on shattering 
resistance and other factors affecting 
soybeans left in the field after ma- 
turity. At harvest the plants in the 
first four series were cut by hand 
and threshed on a small portable 
power driven thresher. The test was 


planted May 10, 1949. 


Factors affecting Crops: Weather 
conditions in 1949 were generally 
unusually favorable to soybean pro- 
duction. Rainfall was ample and 
well distributed, and temperatures 
were moderate and never excessive. 
Cool weather in early September de- 
layed maturity of the crop by about 
10 days, but did not damage the 
vield. Thirteen rainy days in Octo- 
ber interfered somewhat with har- 
vesting of early and midseason va- 
rieties, but at the same time the high 
relative humidity held down shatter- 
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ing in October so that very few 
beans were lost in this area. 

Discussion of Varieties: 

YIELD—Since Dortchsoy No. 2 
and No. 31 have been tested, they 
have consistently led our variety 
tests. The 4-year average yields are 
identical at 49.4 bushels per acre. 
Yields this year were 54.0 and 51.8 
bushels per acre respectively. The 
highest yields of 56.7 bushels per 
acre made by strains of Dortchsoy 
No. 2 and No. 31 were the highest 
ever recorded in our testing work. 
Dorichsoy No. 67 is an early variety 
of approximately the same maturity 
as S100 and yielded very well for 
a bean of this maturity. This va- 
riety will be in production in 1951. 
The very early varieties Lincoln and 
Patoka did not make satisfactory 
yields. 

SHATTERING —- Shattering was 
somewhat severe than normal 
because of wet humid conditions in 
October as mentioned above in the 
paragraph on weather. Under 1949 
conditions, varieties showing less 
than 5 percent of shattering 30 days 
after maturity may be considered 
highly shatter resistant. As a mat- 
ter of further interest in this con- 
nection, the following varieties show- 
ed less than 3 percent of shattered 
pods 50 days after maturity: Dortch- 
soy Nos. 7, 31, 31A, 31B, Roanoke, 
N45-3036 and 2-43-A. These varie- 
ties may be considered very highly 
shatter resistant. 

VATURITY — The phenomenon 
of physiological response to the 
length of the period of daylight is 
well known. The only satisfactory 
way to stagger the maturity of parts 
of a soybean crop is to plant varie- 
ties having different time require- 
ments for reaching maturity. In 
this region. those varieties that ma- 
tured in 140 days or less may be 
considered early; those that matur- 
ed between 140 and 160 days are of 
medium maturity, and those matur- 
ing in 170 days or later may be con- 
sidered medium late or late. 


less 








—yYield in Bushels Per Acre 
Variety 2-Year 


Lodging 
t 


4-Year 
1946-1949 


3-Yea Days To 


at 


— Shattering 
After After After 


30 Days 


Bean 
Color 


2 r a 
1949 1948-1949 1947-1949 Maturity* Maturity Maturity 10 Days 20 Days 
Dortchsoy No. 2 54 49.4 
Dortchsoy No. 2A 56 ‘ 
Dortchsoy No. 31 51 49.4 
Dortchsoy No. 31A 56.7 * 
Dortchsoy No. 67 5.6 
Dortchsoy No. 7 

Ogden 

Burdette No. 2 

Roanoke 





10% 
10% 


Green 
Green 
Green 
Green 
Green 
Yellow 
Green 
Green 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 
Yellow 


None Trace 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Trace 
None 
None 
Med. Bad 
Bad 
None 
Medium 
3 None 

9 2 None 


None 
None 
None Trace 
None Trace 
Trace race 4% 
None None 
Trace 15% 
None 20% 
None Trace 
None None Trace 
None None Trace 
None 4% 25% 
None 5% 40% 
Trace 8% 50% 


36.5 


19. 
Patoka . 22. 





*All varieties matured approximately 10 days later than normal because of cool wet weather the first half of September. 


Difference required for significance, 5.7 bu. 
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Multi-storage availability 





with Esso HEXANE! 


“;:. 


When you specify ESSO HEXANE 
you get assured, prompt shipment 
directly from Baytown, Texas, or 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Quick delivery 
to your door in tank cars, tank trucks, 
or drums. Esso Hexane is always 
available—when you want it, where 


you want it! 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





PETROLEW M SOLVENTS want further information on the 
specifications and characteristics of 
SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Esso Hexane —write or call our of- 


Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY -— Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.— Elizabeth, N. J. —Phila- will be glad to assist you. 
deiphia, Po.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—Little Rock, Ark.—New Orleans, La. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


© MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY -can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 

® MODERN HANDLING METHODS — separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 

© UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

@ HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from ‘‘balanced solvency."' Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 

© EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY narrow boiling range (Typical 154°- 
161° F.) allows complete removal from extracted oil and meal. 

© purity — high purity helps avoid non-recoverable residues. (Speci- 
fication limits the non-volatile content to 28 parts per million maxi- 
mum.) 





If you have a solvents problem or 














SOYBEAN RESEARCH 
Propocts 


By J. W. CALLAND 


Managing director, 
Improvement Council. 


National 
From talk before soy- 


Soybean Crop 


bean processor meeting at Urbana, IIl 


OYBEAN RESEARCH is approached 

from many angles. “Boss” Ket- 
tering once said, “What you don't 
know but are willing to try to find 
out is the real meaning of the word 
‘research’.” He has a way of mak- 
ing profound statements with a few 
words, 

For the of this 
sion, I am dividing soybean research 
broadly into projects being carried 
on by the agricultural experiment 
stations and those carried on by the 
soybean processors. The soybean 
research at the U. S. Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at 
Peoria and the work of the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory at Ur- 
bana, are not being considered in 
this report. 


purpose discus- 


I want to point out the great im- 
portance of the regional approach 
to soybean research that came with 
the establishment of the Regional 
Soybean Laboratory. Previously, 
soybean research had been on a state 
basis which naturally led to a lot of 
variation in variety development 
and testing. cultural practice recom- 
mendations. etc. The regional ap- 
proach to hybridization studies and 
tests and to the evaluation of varie- 
ties through the uniform variety 
tests has brought about a much 
greater degree of uniformity in 
recommendations. The composition 
of soybeans has been greatly im- 
proved, 

The development and distribution 


of improved varieties such as Lin- 
coln, Hawkeye, Earlyana, Wabash, 
Adams and Monroe are good exam- 
ples of this in the 12 northern co- 
operating states. Tests over the 12 
southern states have revealed the 
superiority of Ogden and other va- 
rieties there. New better va- 
rieties will follow. 

Soybean disease work is now on 
a regional basis. It would seem that 
a number of other things such as 
cultural practices, fertilization, ef- 
succeeding crops, erosion 
control, long time rotations, weed 
control, and other problems con- 
nected with the production of soy- 
beans could be advantageously stud- 
ied on a regional basis. 


and 


fect on 


Experiment Stations 


All of the Cornbelt stations are 
actively engaged in the breeding, de- 
velopment, and testing of superior 
soybean varieties in cooperation 
with the Regional Laboratory. These 
projects include breeding for dis- 
ease resistance, maturity studies, va- 
riety behavior, inheritance factors, 
genetic studies, disease studies, and 
many other factors related to plant 
breeding and testing. This phase of 
soybean research is going actively 
Each year results of this 
work add millions of dollars to the 
income of Cornbelt soybean grow- 
ers. 


forward, 


Several states are studying soy- 


bean cultural practices. These pro- 


jects include seed treatments for dis- 
sase control, rate and date of plant- 
ing for different varieties, and inoc- 
ulation of soybeans. Illinois is fol- 
lowing this through to determine the 
effect of inoculating soybeans on 
clover crops later in the rotation. 
Other cultural practices being stud- 
ied are row versus solid planting. 
germination studies. weed control, 
alternate planting with corn, chemi- 
cal defoliation. harvesting — losses, 
soybean storage. mechanical seed in- 
quiry. and crop residue management. 

The effects of various soil treat- 
ments. both direct and indirect. are 
being studied. These include ferti- 
lizer applications directly to the soy- 
bean crop and to other crops in the 
rotation: the influence of lime and 
fertilizers on clover production fol- 
lowing soybeans: the manganese, 
sulfur and other minor element 
needs of soybeans; the response of 
soybeans to nitrogen applications: 
and the effects of various fertility 
levels to the growth and composi- 
tion of soybeans. Methods of fer- 
tilizer application, such as plow 
down. broadcasting. and in the row. 
either with or removed from the 
seed, are getting attention. 

A more definite spot for soybeans 
in crop sequences and rotations is a 
matter of much interest. Projects at 
several experiment stations are de- 
signed to give additional information 
on rotations which include soybeans. 
Factors being checked are the effects 
of soybeans on the crops which fol- 
low and on the dollar return for 
each year of the rotation, the com- 
parison of various cropping sys- 
tems on the soil. the effect of soy- 
beans and other crops on soil con- 
dition and growth of subsequent 
crops. The relationship of soybeans 
and other crops to erosion control 
several sta- 


is being determined at 


tions. Missouri is working on 
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| New Bloomington, Illinois, 
plant will process 250,000 
bushels a month! 


One of the world’s best 
customers for the soy- 
| bean—the Ralston Purina 
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This makes six cash mar- 
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double cropping of soybeans and 
wheat. 

Work is underway at both Ohio 
and Illinois to learn more about 
the physiology and nutrition of the 
soybean. Included are studies of 
nutrient deficiencies, the effect of 
nutrients on the different physiologi- 
cal phases of soybean growth, and 
the effect of soil conditions other 
than nutrients. 

In addition to the various research 
projects dealing rather directly with 
soybean production, the various sta- 
tions have been doing a great deal 
of work on soybean products, par- 
ticularly in feed studies involving 
soybean oil meal. Current projects 
include soybean oil meal versus 
ground soybeans for dairy cows, 
supplementing corn-soybean oil 
meal rations with vitamins and ami- 
no acids for swine, soybean meal in 
poultry rations, soybean oil as a 
supplement to separated milk for 
calves, and others dealing mainly 
with the supplementation of soybean 
oil meal and grain rations for both 
livestock and poultry. A number 
of these feeding projects have been 
sponsored by various soybean pro- 
cessors. 

Suggestions for 
Expanded Research 

Suggestions offered by  experi- 

ment stations relative to phases of 


soybean production needing expand- 
ed research: 

1—Continue the production, test- 
ing and distribution of improved 
soybean varieties, including expand- 
ed study of all of the factors in- 
volved in soybean genetics. 

2—Obtain more fundamental in- 
formation on the physiological, nu- 
tritional, environmental and micro- 
biological requirements of the soy- 
bean plant for optimum growth. 

3—Expand studies on the effect 
of both nutrients and soil condi- 
tions on soybean yields, particular- 
ly with regard to certain soil types 
where soybean yields are at a low 
level, and find out more about va- 
riety differences on such soils. 

1—Further work on cultural prac- 
tices, including the relation of soil 
fertility to repeated inoculation of 
soybeans, soybean diseases as af- 
fected by crop sequences, response 
of soybeans to nitrogen treatments, 
more economical disposition — of 
cornstalks preparatory to seeding 
soybeans, and better weed control. 

5—The problem of the effects of 
the soybean on the physical proper- 
ties of the soil with reference to 
other crops, rotations, and soil con- 
servation should be more thorough- 
ly studied. 

6—Development of a rapid meth- 
od of determining the oil content 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Pictured above is the elevator at Allen-Davis, Matthews, Mo., consisting of 5-steel bolted tanks 


21 feet in diameter by 48 feet high, with a capacity of 14,100 bushels each. 


The installation complete with tanks, elevating and conveying equipment was furnished by 


Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn 


. and is one of the numerous installations sup- 


plied by them for handling of soybeans and other grains. 


Elevators and storage layouts can be supplied for local requirements 


DABNEY-ALCOTT SUPPLY CO. 


32 West lowa St. 


Phones 9-0461-62 


Memphis, Tenn. 


of soybeans remains a constant chal- 
lenge. 


Processor Projects 


The research projects reported by 
the soybean processors seem to fall 
into three general classifications. 
The first of these is continuous re- 
search on improved plants, equip- 
ment and processing methods aimed 
at more economical production of 
highest quality soybean oil and 
meal. The second group of projects 
is directed toward further refine- 
ment of these basic materials into 
special use products. The third 
field covers use studies, market de- 
velopment, sales, educational and 
promotional efforts, and product re- 
finement. 

Projects pointed to improved pro- 
cessing include many things con- 
nected with both screw press and 
extraction processes. Many of these 
are directed at improving the qual- 
ity of soybean meal for animal and 
poultry feed. Intensive nutritional 
studies are conducted by a number 
of processors who also are manufac- 
turers of feeds. Other projects aim 
toward improvement in the overall 
chemical and physical properties of 
edible soy flour. Still others have 
to do with oil improvement. These 
cover such things as dehulling, de- 
gumming, water washing, handling 
and storing of crude oils. 

In the field of special products 
comes various oil treatments to adapt 
soybean oil to special uses; im- 
provement in lecithin removal and 
the processing of finished lecithin 
products for both edible and inedi- 
ble fields; studies to improve var- 
ious types of soy albumins for both 
edible and industrial uses; improv- 
ed oil processing as a means of pre- 
venting flavor reversion; improved 
methods for obtaining high quality 
industrial proteins from extracted 
flakes; and research on the useful- 
ness of whole and fractionally dis- 
tilled soybean oil fatty acids in the 
field of house paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and enamels. 

While it is not in the province 
of this report to discuss the vast 
amount of money and effort that the 
soybean processing industry has put 
into the development of markets for 
soybean products over the past 25 
years, this tremendously important 
work must in no sense be discount- 
ed. The markets for our huge soy- 
bean crops did not just happen; 
their creation and development by 
the industry has been one of the 
truly great contributions to Ameri- 
ean agriculture. 

One or two recent and interesting 
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developments should be mentioned. 
It has been found commercially pos- 
sible to remove valuable vitamin 
concentrate from soybean oil with- 
out in any way changing the charac- 
teristic of the oil. Under normal 
processes when the oil is processed 
for shortening or any other edible 
purpose these vitamins are ruined 
in the process. One company is ex- 
tracting vitamin D from crude soy- 
bean oil and reselling the oil as a 
semi-refined product. 

Also of interest is styrenated sov- 
bean oil. With the reduction in the 
demand for synthetic rubber the 
.war-built rubber plants have an ex- 
cess of styrene. Several companies 
are now combining this styrene with 
vegetable oils. From the combina- 
tion of styrene and soybean oil a 
very good drying oil is manufac- 
tured which for special purposes 
makes an _ inexpensive _ protective 
coating and is used by manufactur- 
ers of oilcloths, window shades, ete. 

Studies on the fractionation of 
soybean oil have been going for- 
ward actively in several laborator- 
ies. At least two fractionating pro- 
cesses have been developed to the 
point of commercial use, and prod- 
ucts from these processes are now 
under study. Of special interest are 
the high and low iodine fractions, 
the non-saponifiable fractions, and 
vitamin concentrates. It is hoped 
that all these fractions will be the 
starting point for many new and 
useful products, and that they will 
materially increase the value of soy- 
bean oil. 

The alcohol extraction process. 
developed at the Northern Regional 
Laboratory. is being watched care- 
fully by the industry in view of the 
recent price reduction of alcohol. 
The quality of the products from al- 
cohol extraction has aroused a great 
deal of interest in the trade, and 
active work is being carried on now 
in evaluating the products obtained 
from the alcohol process. 


Processor Suggestions 

Processors appear to be in rather 
general agreement that the most im- 
portant increases in the value of the 
basic soybean products—oil and oil 
meal—will come with the solution 
of these three problems: 

1—The ultimate success of low- 
cost fractionation of soybean oil. 

2—The complete elimination of 
flavor reversion in the crude oil. 
3—The improvement and control 
of processing operations to insure 
uniform high biological value soy- 
bean oil meal, together with the ad- 
dition of the animal protein factor 
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and methionine actively making it 
the equal of any natural animal pro- 
tein for the feeding of poultry and 
livestock. 

Processor research at 
oratories is now pointed to these 
problems. Solutions may be a little 
slow in coming, for here, as in all 
research, we find out one thing and 
that is not enough. Research is 
never finished and it always appears 
that there are more questions ahead 
yet to be answered. But these prob- 


many lab- 


The soybean is still a new crop in 
the Cornbelt. We have made great 
strides in our knowledge of how to 
produce this farm crop, how to pro- 
cess it into oil and meal, how to 
transform these basic products into 
many new products with a multi- 
tude of uses. Yet, everyone engaged 
in soybean research—the  experi- 
ment stations, the regional labora- 
tories, and the industrial scientists 
alike—will agree that we face many 
unanswered questions. 


lems are under attack and 


chances are good that they can be 


Ww hipped. 


the It is the function of all three of 


these groups to persistently attack 
the problems of the soybean indus- 
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try. If we are to continue to make 
progress all of the way from the 
soil to the end-use of the final pro- 
ducts. then “What we don’t know 
we must be willing to try to find 
out.” 


research 
projects at the various state experi- 
ment stations as compiled by the 
Soybean Blue Book. 

All state experiment stations in 
the soybean belt were contacted to 
obtain the information. 

Project numbers and names of 
workers are included when available. 


Following is a list of 


Alternate Row Planting 
The effect of alternate pairs of rows 
of corn and soybeans in association 
on total production, project 305, H 
Kohnke and O. W. Leutkemeier (Grad 
Student). Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lafayette, Ind 


Breeding 

Comparison of other varieties with 
Kingwa for hay Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Morgan- 
town, 

Comparison of early and midseason 
varieties, and selection within segre- 
gating populations, D. G. Hanway and 
= / Kiesselbach Department of 
agronomy, Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lincoln ; 

Testing of selections from hybrids 
of early maturing varieties for grain. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

T. E. Stoa, agronomist North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo 

Improvement and recommendation 
of varieties for agricultural produc- 
tion West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Morgantown. 

Soybean studies, J. C. Anderson and 
M. P. Singh New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick 

Selection and breeding Department 
of agronomy, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station 

Seed increase of new or improved 
varieties, project 413, I, J. Johnson 
Development of soybean varieties su- 
perior in igronomic characters and 
composition of seed by hybridization 
and selection, project 719, C. R. Weber 


and M. G. Weiss. Adaptation of new 
crops and crop varieties distributed 
by the station to the different soil 
and climatic conditions found in the 
tate and increase of seed of such 
crops and varieties, project 847, J. L. 
tobinson Farm crops subsection, 
lowa State College, Ames 

Soybean seed production 
Agricultural Experiment 
branch, Milton. 

Soybean breeding and variety test- 
ing Bankhead Jones project 57, L. 
kx. Thatcher and J. L, Haynes, Woos- 
ter; Lewis C. Saboe, Columbus Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The development by breeding and 
selection of adapted varieties and 
strains of soybeans that are suitable 
for industrial utilization, project 118, 
G. H. Cutler, A. H. Probst. Testing 
varieties of small grains, legumes, and 
miscellaneous field crops, project 130, 
R, R. Mulvey, George Enfield. Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind 

Soybean testing and improvement, 
J. W. Lambert. Division of agronomy 
and plant genetics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul 


Chemical Studies 
Effects of fertility level and chemi- 
cal composition of several soybean 
varieties, project 213, A. H. Probst 
F. A. Frank. Purdue Agricul- 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, 


Florida 
Station 


Costs of Growing and Harvesting 

A study of the practices and costs 
of growing and harvesting soybeans 
and the use of small-sized combines 
in harvesting soybeans and other 
crops. Illinois Experiment Station, 
Urbana, 

Crop Residue 

Crop. residue management and 
mulch tillage experiments, project 236, 
H. Kohnke, I. D. Mayer, R. B. Hickok 
and E. R. Baugh. Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Cultural Practices 

Cultural practices of cultivated 
crops, project 149, R. R. Mulvey and 
George H. Enfield Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Cultural practices on different soil 
types, state special project 20, a Fr 
Beard, J E. Newman, Columbus; L. 
E. Thatcher, Wooster. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Defollation 
Defoliation of soybeans, state pro- 
ject 110, E. E. Barnes Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster 
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Distance Between Rows 
Agronomy department, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


Diseases 

Plant disease survey of Iowa, preva- 
lence, distribution of losses, project 
5 W. F. Bucholtz. Study of soy- 

diseases their control, pro- 

ject 883, J. N. Croll, Geo. McNew, bot- 

plant pathology section, C. 

Weber, farm crops subsection. 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ames, 

Study of root rot and_e seedling 
blights, primarily those caused by 
Rhizoctonia, and testing of disease re- 
actions of varieties, M. F, Kernkamp. 
University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1. 


Edible Varieties 


Breeding and evaluation of edible 
soybeans, O. B. Combs. Department of 
horticulture, Wisconsin College of Ag- 
riculture, Madison 6, Wis. . 

Selection studies, agronomy depart- 
ment Increase and _ distribution of 
vegetable varieties, agronomy depart- 
ment, Variety tests Department of 
horticulture. University of Illinois 
Urbana. 


Fats and Oils 


Adaptation, yield and oil content of 
new soybean varieties and strains in 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Stillwater 

Antioxidants and autoxidation in 
fats and oils, No. 225, F. W. Quacken- 
bush and ©. R. Thompson. Depart- 
ment of agricultural chemistry, Pur- 
due Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Feeding to Livestock 


Influence of the method of prepara- 
tion on the nutritive value of cotton- 
seed meal and soybean meal, project 
589. Deficiencies of common. swine 
fattening rations, with special refer- 
ence to high protein supplements used, 
project 608. Oklahoma Agricultural 
Ixxperiment Station, Stillwater 

Soybean oil meal vs. ground soy- 
beans for dairy cattle, state project 
163 (Trumbull Co. Exp. Cc. F 
Walter 
Agriculture 


Livezey, 
Experi- 


Monroe, Wooster; 
Cortland. Ohio 
ment Station 
Mineral and vitamin deficiencies of 
livestock rations balanced with soy- 
bean oil meal, G. Bohstedt. Depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, College of 
Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis. 


Feeding to Poultry 


Feeding and range management of 
growing turkeys, project 90. Utiliza- 
tion of Indiana grains and proteins 

supplements for growing 
project 157 Utilization of In- 
feeds in feeding chickens and 
turkeys for egg production and hatch- 
ability, project 158 Feed efficiency 
as affected by hereditary and physio- 
logical factors, project 190 Supple- 
mentary value of pure vitamins and 
vitamin-rich feeds for corn and soy- 
bean oil meal rations for poultry, 
project 200 Measurement of feed ef- 
of corn, oats and wheat prod- 
rations, all employing 
soybean oil meal as a _ principal in- 
gredient, project 264 J. Holmes Mar- 
tin Purdue Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Ince 

Trypsin inhibitor of raw soybeans 
Cc. W, Ackerson and Raymond Borcher 
department of agricultural chemistry; 
and F. E Mussehl department of 
poultry husbandry Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station, Lincoln 1. 

Ise of soybean oil meal in broiler 
production Animal science depart- 
ment, University Illinois, Urbana. 


enick 


Feeding to Swine 

Nutritive deficiency of soybean oil 
meal wl fed with corn including 
amino vitamins and mineral de- 
ficien« thods of feeding soy- 
bean <¢ 1 | to prevent over-con- 
sumption. Thiamine deficiency of soy- 
bean oil m for swine and poultry. 
Animal scie department, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

Supplementing i corn-soybean oil 
meal ration with certain vitamins and 
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amino acids for swine, Hatch project 
No. 12, W. L. Robison Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 

Limited acreage for hog grazing. 
Department of agronomy, Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville, 


Fertilizers 

Influence of soils and crops of fer- 
tilization of cereals only, legume hay 
mly, or of all crops in 4-year rota- 
tion of corn-soybeans-wheat-clover, 
project 75, A. J. Oltrogge, agronomy 
department Effects of supplement- 
ing conventional fertilization with 
varying amounts of plant nutrients 
plowed under for corn and other 
crops, project 147, George H. Enfield 
ind R. R. Mulvey. Response of soy- 
beans to various rates of fertilizers 
plowed under on certain Indiana soils, 
project 207, F. A. Frank. Effects of 
fertility level and chemical composi- 
tion of several soybean varieties, pro- 
ject 213, A. H. Probst and F. A. Frank 
tesponse of soybeans to phosphate in 
form of superphosphate and rock 
phosphate and to nitrogen, project 

F. A. Frank. Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

Soybean production in relation 
fertilizer applications and crop 
quence, project 782, A. J. Englehorn 
ind Louis B Nelson Rotation and 
fertilizer studies with corn, soybeans, 
oats, hay and green manure crops on 
Clarion and Webster soils at Ames, 
project 840, A. J. Englehorn and W. H 
Pierre. Liming and fertility investi- 
gations on the slowly drained prairie 
soils of northeastern Iowa_ project 
900, H. R. Meldrum and W. H. Pierre 
Value of different crop rotations and 
soil treatments on slowly-drained Car- 
rington silt loam soil, project 940, H 
R. Meldrum and W. H. Pierre Soils 
subsection, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Direct applications to soybeans 
\gronomy department, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Manganese fertilizer needs in Indi- 
ana, project 281 (primarily on sov- 
beans), B. R 3ertramson A. J. Ohl- 
rogge and Glen Hemstock Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind 

Soybean eh hte tc on with nitrogen, 
state project 109, Evans and J 
H. Wilson. Ohio Aevisebtaral Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster 

Effect of various levels of nitrogen 
used just previous to planting as side 
dressing, O. E. Phillips, agronomist 
Delaware Experiment Station, New- 
irk 

Department of agronomy, Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station 

Influence of mineral ertilization 
ind liming on stands and production 
of clover following soybeans, project 
210, F. A. Frank Purdue Agricultur- 
il Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind 


Food 
Value of protein of soybean in diet 
iry of adult human subjects Soy- 
bean and soybean products as human 
food Home economics department 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Genetic Studies 
J. H. Torrie A. M. Strommen, C 
Ry iberg Department of agronomy, 
Agriculture Madison 6 


G > investigations of soybeans, 
No. 127, A. H. Probst, H. H. Kramer 
and Iman Mahmud Purdue Agricul 
tural Experiment Station Lafayette 
Ind 


Hail Damage to Soybeans 
Agronomy department, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 


Hay 

curing soybean hay, in- 
cluding forced ventilation of hay- 
mows and stacks Study of composi- 
tion and digestibility of soybean hay 
is affected by soil nutrients De- 
partment of dairy production, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 


Methods of 


Hybrids 
Soybean breeding 
reference to hybrid 
nomy departme 
nois, Urbana 


Ur liversity 
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Inoculation 
Effectiveness of different nocu 
lants Agronomy department, Univer 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 
T. A. Kiesselbach and W 
department of agronomy 
Experiment Station, Lincoln 


Insects 
Insects affecting stored soybeans 
Biology and control of grape 
sis. Entomology 
of Illinois, Urbana 


section, Ur 


Nutrition 

Physiology and 

sad-Jones project 65, C. E. Evans, J 

Wilson, R. H. Simon, Wooster G 

Volk, Columbus Ohio Agricultur 
Experiment Station 


nutrition Bank- 


Pod and Bean Number 


Factors affecting the number of 
pods and number of beans in pod 
Agronomy department, University of 
lllinois, Urbana 


Rate and Date of Seeding 


Department of agronomy, Texas 
ultural Experiment Station, Col- 
Station 

Rate, date and depth of planting 

Close drilled versus cultivated rows, 

widths 21 in., 28 in., 35 in. and 42 in., 

? \ K esselbach and W E. Lyness 

Departmen of igronomy, Nebraska 
iment Station, Lincoln 

rate and method of plant- 

ld and quality, J. H. Torrie, 

Strommen, C Rydberg De 

partment of agronomy, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
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Inoculated 


Legume Crops are 


YOUR CHEAPEST SOURCE FOR 


® SOIL-BUILDING NITROGEN 
® BIGGER YIELDS OF HAY AND SEED 
@ MORE MEAT—MORE MILK 





There is no easier, cheaper way to take the guesswork out of grow- 
ing legumes than the simple habit of inoculating with NITRAGIN. 
For just a few cents you can help rebuild soils and boost yields at 
the same time. Get bigger returns from better yields of clovers, 
alfalfa and other legumes . . . increase your profits from meat and 
milk. Don’t take chances—always inoculate with NITRAGIN, the 
proved and preferred inoculant in the orange-colored can. 


Get Full Information FREE 
Find Out How to Grow Better Legumes 


Valuable free booklet tells timely facts on growing better soybeans, 


alfalfa, clovers, etc., 


for cash, feed and soil building. Write today. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3871 NORTH BOOTH ST. © MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





Agronomy department, University Influence of seed treatment on stand 
of Illinois, Urbana, and yield of soybeans, project 384, R. 
M. Caldwell and Kirk Athow Purdue 
Residues Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
Crop_ residue management and fayette, Ind. 
mulch tillage experiments, project 236, Soybean inoculation, Ohio F. E. No. 
H. Kohnke, I. D. Mayer, R. B. Hickok 37, Wm. P. Martin. Ohio Agricultural 
and E. R. Baugh Purdue Agricultur- Experiment Station, Columbus) and 
al Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind Wooster, 
Effect of soybean and corn residues 
and straw mulch on soil Agronomy Silage 
department, University of Illinois, Ur 


bana. Testing of Cornbelt grain varieties 
G. 


annere tad use with corn for silage, R 
ons ‘iggans, professor of plant breeding. 
Establishment of clover and alfalfa Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
in small grain following soybeans periment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Bankhead-Jones project 50, subpro- Grass and legume silage as supple- 
No. 1, C J. Willard, Columbus and — in pent rations, project 259, 
1atcher, J. L. Haynes, Wooster ‘ olmes Martin Purdue University, 
Soybean rotations and culture, state Lafayette, Ind. 
project 111 and _ state project 118, Soybeans as a silage crop. Depart- 
tae Eebes. Cc. J. Willard, Colum- ment of ‘eo production, University 
us; » E. Thatcher, J. L. Haynes of Illinois, Urbana 
Wooster Ohio Agricultural Experi 
ment Station Solls 
Comparative studies of various sys- Soil and a "@ . serv: 
tems of cropping under different soil studion saa wh gid en aia tro 
and climatic conditions, project 142, H ate Reece 124, H. Kohnke, R. B. 
R. R. Mulvey and George H. Enfield Sa Te I 1 Stoltenberg, J. L. White 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta mas q Mayer, Soil Conservation 
tion. Lafayette. Ind Service Influence of soybeans and 
Bion totation stuies, with corn: other crops on _ soil conditions and 
oats and soybeans versus no soybeans, growth Bed subsequent legume Bed, a 
x ol Kiesselbach and W. E. Lyness PFOJECK ah hE FP. A Frank, H. Kohnke 
department of agronomy Nebraska ind Ben Fehrman Comparative stud- 
Experiment Station, Lincoln 1 les of varlous systems of cropping un- 
Retations inclutins cabanas different soil and climatic condi- 
Agronomy department, University of befits project 142, R. R Mulvey and 
Illinois, Urbana seorge H. Enfield. Studies of the cu- 
mulative effects of different systems 
of soil treatment and crops manage- 
’ ‘ ‘ ment upon the fer y of importé 
Getting clover stands following soy- ro hthnae soils, Bacio yy Fag Gee 
beans. Agronomy department, Un Enfield and R. R. Mulvey. Effects of 
bie oe me Rasa jaye Poco aed : the tile drainage on the soil and crops 
\ al fertilization frown on Crosby and Brookston silt 
and liming on stands and production loam soils, project 280, F. A. Frank 
SoA. Frask Purdue Aericeitaral 1, KghaKe, 8. B, Miles and WR. Mul 
Experiment Statior Lafayette, Ind ee ee nanan oo ot 
1, data , ability of plant nutrients on certain 
. Indiana soils—primarily on soybeans, 
Seed Treatment project 325, B R Bertramson, Sam 
Legume seed treatment for control lL.. Tisdale. Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
of plant diseases, project 530.1 Okla periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 
homa Agricultural Experiment Sta- Effect of soybeans upon soil proper- 
tion, Stillwater. ties, state special project 19, J. B. 


INOCULATE 
SOYBEANS 


Seeding After Soybeans 
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perior. Legume 
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The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


Page Soybean fertility tests on dif- 
ferent soil types, state project 109, 
J. L, Haynes, C. E. Evans, Wooster; 
G. W. Volk, Columbus. Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 


Soy Flour 

Soy flour in bakery products (sup- 
ported by the Soy Flour Association). 
Study of effects of various types of 
soy flour on the rate of staling of 
bread and other bakery products and@ 
to determine the constituents of soy 
flour which have a major influence on 
dough and bread quality with a view 
to establishing a basis for improving 
the baking quality of soy flours, W. 
F. Geddes. University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul 1. 


Soy Protein 
Fundamental study of proteins of 
soybean (supported by Central Soya 
Co., Inc.). Aim of research to frac- 
tionate the proteins of the soybean 
and determine their physical and 
chemical properties with view to se- 
curing information which may prove 
of value in developing further indus- 
trial uses for soy protein, D R. 
Briggs. University of Minnesota, Uni 

versity Farm, St. Paul 1 


Storage 

Storage studies including germina- 
tion and determination of acid num- 
ber Agronomy and agricultural en- 
gineering departments. Effect of stor- 
age of whole and ground soybeans on 
energy content and protein quality. 
Animal husbandry department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Energy and heat requirements in 
drying of soybeans, e and shelled 
corn under mechani ly controlled 
ventilation, project 205, yr. T. Miller, 
D. M. Doty, A. J. Ullstrup and I. D. 
Mayer Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lafayette, In¢ 


Variety Testing 

Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Burlington 

Testing of soybean varieties in co- 
operation with the gional Labora- 
tory Experiment Station, Newark, 
Del. 

E. J. Kinney Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y 

Oregon State Experiment Station, 
Corvallis 

Variety and selection test, project 
186, C. R. Weber and M. G. Weiss 
Farm crops” subsection Iowa State 
College, Ames 


Weed Control 
Weed control in soybeans, state pro- 
ject 119, C. J. Willard, Warren Shaw, 
Columbus; - Ll. Haynes, Wooster. 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


—sbd— 


1 MILLION SEE 
MARGARINE FILM 


Over 1 million people have now 
seen the sound film on margarine, 
Progress in Products, according to 
R. G. Spears. 

The 25-minute 16-mm. sound film 
was produced jointly by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America. 

Progress in Products to date has 
shown 8.590 times in the 48 states, 
District of Columbia and Canada: 
and has been seen by 1,034,320 peo- 
ple. 

The film has had more showings 
in Pennsylvania, 750, than any other 
state with California second with 
699. Other leading states with over 
100 showings each are Illinois, In- 


diana, lowa, New York and Ohio. 
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ALPHA* PROTEIN * PROSEIN* * SPRAYSOY* * PROSOY** MULSOYA* 


Glidden soya protein materials are used today in the manufacture of a wide 
variety of products, including paper, wallpaper, insulating board, 
paint, floor coverings, textiles, rubber, leather, insecticide 


sprays, fire-fighting foam, adhesives and emulsions. 


A complete technical service is available. 
“Trademark Registered 


The Glidden Company 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
5165 West Moffat Street 
Chicago 39, Illinois 





SOYBEANS °cENSS FOR SEED 


—— Certified Soybeans 
PRESo HAWKEYE 
BRANo~ 7 WABASH 
NG: ae OGDEN 
S.100 
& 
Certified Cottonseed 
STONEVILLE 2B 
3 PAULA 
case as 2 A Serving the 


JAYWYE, MO. | G 
ao. S rowers From 
EEE NORTH TO SOUTH 


CYPRESS LAND FARMS VALLEY FARMS 


LOCATED NEW MADRID COUNTY, MISSOURI LOCATED GREENE COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Please Address All Correspondence To 


314 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BLDG., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


MEMBER MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI MILLS — SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR OIL BEANS 
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FITTING SOYBEANS IN FARM SYSTEM 


Though 20-bushel yields in Ohio 
are normal, vastly greater yields are 
entirely possible, according to Ohio 
authorities. They say yields of from 
30 to 45 bushels per acre can be 
had with proper rotations and fer 
tility and cultural practices. 

Soybeans, or any other crop. do 
not stand by themselves. They must 
become part of a permanent farm- 
ing system in order to survive. 

The booklet, Putting Soybeans in- 
to Permanent Farming. recognizes 
this and that is the approach from 
which it is written. Authors are 
Ohio State University Extension 
Agronomists E. P. Reed and D. F. 
Beard and Extension Soil Conserva- 
tionist J. A. Slipher. 

The authors recommend soybeans 
for the Ohio gray lands of mild 
slope. certain light brown soils. and 
the dark corn soils. They do not 
recommend them on sloping brown 
and yellow-brown soils which are 
subject to erosion and where the 
corn acreage must be held down to 
make room for enough sod to hold 
rainwater in check. 

“The soybean needs social stand- 
ing. say the authors. “It needs a 
rotation with respectability. Sand- 
wiching it in between two or three 
other more soil degrading crops 
(common practice) accounts for an 
unsavory reputation. 

The bulletin lists a number of 
what it calls “delinquent” rotations 
which bring about a drop in soil 
productivity due to crop effect; and 
some “capable” rotations. These 
build soil productivity or at most 
result in a slight fall in productivity. 


Small grains, alfalfa and clover are 
prominent in these rotations. 

Three soybean varieties are now 
recommended for Ohio: Monroe. 
Hawkeye and Lincoln. The three 
now account for from 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the state’s soybean acreage. 

PUTTING SOYBEANS INTO 
PERMANENT FARMING. By E. 
P. Reed, J. A. Slipher and D. F. 
Beard. Bulletin No. 311, Jan. 1950. 
Acricultural Extension Service, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Growth Factor 

Hens fed a high-protein diet con- 
taining 20 percent casein transmit 
a growth factor through their eggs 
to their chicks that is apparently not 
present when the hens are fed a 
ration high in soy protein, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture workers 
have found. 

A group of hens in two separate 
pens were fed. alternately. low-and 
high-protein rations. Soybean oil 
mea! and casein were added to the 
basal diet to make the high-protein 
diets. 

The eggs produced were incubated 
and the chicks were fed a_ chick 
mash. Their weight gains were re- 
corded 28 days after hatching. 

It was found that hens fed the 
ration containing 20 percent casein 
transmitted a growth factor through 
their eggs to the chicks. 

With soybean proteins in the ra- 
tion the same effect was not ob- 
served. 

The addition of dried cow manure 
to the chick mash slightly accelerat- 
ed the growth of chicks from hens 


fed a low-protein ration. But it had 
no affect on the growth of chicks 
from hens fed the high-protein-soy- 
bean diet. 

A GROWTH FACTOR TRANS- 
MITTED BY THE HEN THROUGH 
THE EGG TO HER PROGENY. By 
Frank A. Csonka and M. W. Olsen, 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Journal of Nu- 
trition, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 10, 
1950. 


Meal vs. Tankage 

Soybean meal can replace tank- 
age for fattening pigs when thev 
have good pasture. Indiana and 
Pennsylvania tests show. Pigs on 
shelled corn and pasture at Penn- 
sylvania made faster gains when soy- 
bean oil meal was their only protein 
than when meal was mixed with 
tankage. Mineral mixture was 2 
parts ground limestone and 1 part 
salt. 

All feed was self-fed. Pigs ate 
more soybean oil meal when it was 
served alone than when it was mixed 
with tankage. Daily gain was 1.24 
pounds for soybean oil meal com- 
pared with 1.10 pounds for the pro- 
tein mixture. 


Weanling pigs on alfalfa pasture 
made the same daily gain with soy- 
bean meal as they did with tankage, 
in Purdue University tests. Ration 
for pigs that got tankage was 
ground corn, 70 pounds: wheat mid- 
dlings. 20 pounds: 60 percent tank- 
age, 10 pounds: and mineral mix- 
ture. The soybean ration was corn, 
68 pounds: middlings, 20 pounds: 
soybean meal. 12 pounds; and min- 
eral, 

Soybean meal compared favorab- 
ly with tankage in rations for dams 
of pigs in the Purdue experiment. 
The mature sows were on bluegrass 
pasture for 5 months before they 
were bred for spring litters. They 








USED OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 


one part or complete plant 





Hydraulic Cake Presses. 
Seed Cleaning Equipment. 





PHONE 6-3352 
P. O. BOX 108 











THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 

_ CUPS 
Expellers all sizes and makes. Various size Filter Presses. “Dp” . “OR” - 
Hot and cold Cake Cutters. 
Flaking rolls 36 to 60”. 
Stack cookers or toasters from one high to six high—5é6-72-85” 
diameter. Aftrition mills. Hydraulic pumps. 
Conveyors. Boilers. Engines. Motors. 
Let Us Know Your Needs. 
If it is used in the oil mill we have it. 


V. A. LESSOR & COMPANY 


CABLE ADDRESS—VALCO 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


— ne “ws 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 


Accumulators. have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 


write to 
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Ist in the Nation 


IN CONTINUOUS SOLVENT EXTRACTION 





SOYBEANS First American- 
made continuous, counter-current 
soybean oil solvent extraction plant 
... Cargill, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(formerly Honeymead Products Co. ) 
Allis-Chalmers equipped. 


PERU 








COTTONSEED First commer- 
cially successful unit in the world for 
direct and continuous solvent extrac- 
tion of oil from cottonseed meats 
. .. Delta Products Company, Wil- 
son, Ark. Allis-Chalmers equipped. 





— 


CORN GERM First unit of \ 


American design to extract oil con- WY 
tinuously from prepressed corn germ 





by means of petroleum solvents . . . y 
Corn Products Refining Company, / 
Argo, Ill. Allis-Chalmers equipped. / 








ey 


RICE BRAN First commercial 
installation in the world for contin- 
uous solvent extraction of oil from 
rice bran . . . American Rice Grow- 
ers Coop, Assn., Houston, Texas. 
Allis-Chalmers equipped. 








be ALLIS-CHALMERS was first in the nation to provide Amer- 
ican-made equipment to American mills for the continuous 
solvent extraction of soybean, cottonseed, corn germ, and rice 
bran oils. And with this long line of ‘‘firsts’” has come merited 
recognition to A-C as an authority on solvent extraction equip- 
ment and techniques, 


It will pay you to take advantage of this vast pioneering ex- 
perience. Learn from Allis-Chalmers how production-proved 
A-C equipment can mean greater dollar return in your mill. 
When you turn to Allis-Chalmers, you get straight facts on con- 
tinuous solvent extraction processes — backed by long years of 
sound engineering and production experience. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Pioneers in the Field of Continuous Solvent Extraction 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1159A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

[] Please send bulletin 1386757. 

[) Am interested in information on solvent extraction of 
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City State 


A-2874 
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were divided for winter dry lot feed- 
ing. One group got shelled 
whole oats, tankage and mineral. 
For the other lot soybean meal was 
substituted for all the tankage. 


corn, 


Litters from soybean 
meal averaged 11.45 pigs compared 
11.26 for those fed tankage. 
from vetting the mea! 
those 
from dams fed tankage weighed 2.62 
pounds, 


SsOWS on 


with 
Pigs 


averaged 2.73 pounds, 


SOWS 


while 


ration. corn was 
middlings 
Proportions of 


In the suckling 
ground and wheat 
substituted for oats. 


were 
tankage and soybean meal were in- 
creased. Sows on meal weaned 8.61 
pigs a litter while those on tankage 
brought only 7.68 pigs to weaning 
age. At & weeks pigs from the meal 
fed lot weighed | pound less than 
those from sows that got tankage. 


Hogs eat excessive amounts of 
soybean oil meal when it is self-fed 
alone. To hold down consumption. 
Purdue swinemen add | pound of 
simple mineral mixture to 5 pounds 
of meal. At that 


shote will eat two-thirds pounds of 


proportion the 


meal a day. which is enough for its 
protein requirements. 

MAKES MEAL EQUAL TANK. 
AGE. Capper’s Farmer, Jan. 1950. 


Storage 


The nutritive value of proteins of 
cereal grains stored under conditions 
that prevent insect infestation and 
mold growth is not appreciably al- 
tered over long periods of time. 


But this is not true for soybeans. 
The protein of whole soybeans may 
suffer considerable nutritional dam- 
age after | year of storage. workers 
at the University of Illinois and else- 
where have found out. The distine- 
tion between the two. they believe. 
is due to the fact that the living part 
of the seed. the embryo. is only a 
small part of the cereal seed. but a 
predominant part of the legume 


seed. 


Soybeans stored for almost ) 
years as raw whole beans deteriorat- 
ed significantly in both the digesti- 
bility and biological value of their 
nitrogen. Under the conditions of 
storage. the average impairment in 
digestibility of nitrogen amounted 
to 10 percent, while impairment in 
biological value amounted to 13 
percent. 

THE EFFECT OF STORAGE ON 
THE NUTRITIONAL QUALITIES 
OF THE PROTEINS OF WHEAT. 
CORN AND SOYBEANS. By H. H. 


Mitchell and Jessie R. Beadles, di- 
vision of animal nutrition, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. Journal of 
Nutrition, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 10. 
1950. 


Miscellaneous 

RATION BISCUITS. V. EFECTS 
OF KIND AND CONCENTRATION 
OF VARIOUS CONSTITUENTS 
ON KEEPING QUALITY. By H. J. 
Lips. J. B. Marshall, W. Harold 
White and G. A. Grant. Canadian 
Journal of Research. section F, Ot- 
tawa. Canada. Nov. 1949. 

The article describes experiments 
to determine the effect of some of 
used ingredi- 
flour. 


commonly 
defatted soy 
combination. on the 


the more 
including 
singly and in 
keeping quality of stored biscuit ma- 
terial. 


ents. 


ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTORS. 
8-page leaflet. Ralston Purina Co., 
nutrition research division, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

In addition to a summary of in- 
formation on APF. the leaflet’ con- 
tains a list of 33 references on the 
subject. 


STUDIES ON THE 
SOYBEANS TO 


FURTHER 
RELATION OF 





MORE goes into them, so you get MORE out of them! 


COLUMNAR DRIERS 


MORE Quality Materials . . . MORE Heavy 
Construction . . . MORE Engineered De- 
sign... MORE Economical Performance! 


- GERICD - 


YOUR PROFITS, this year, will depend on your getting the utmost 
from your Soybean crop. BERICO Driers can be of tremendous help, 
reducing the moisture-content quickly and efficiently while actually 
improving the quality of your Soys! Fuel economy and 

negligible upkeep cost are added reasons to consider 

BERICO Driers. 


Tell us your drying problems and our Engineering Staff 
will gladly send recommendations, blueprints, data 
sheets and estimates without any obligation on your 
part! 


H. M. SHANZER co. 


COLUMNAR DRIERS + “MAX-i-PACITY” ELEVATORS 


BERICO Drier, shown without cooler fan and fan enclosure. 
Special high carbon steel woven wire screens, forming 4 
sides of dual, free-flowing columns, permit passage of tre- 
mendous quantities of low-temperature air through slowly 
moving mass of beans. Sizes for every capacity-need. Operate 
with Natural Gas, Oil, Butane or Propane. 


85 BLUXOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 7, CALIFORNIA 
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THE VITAMIN A REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF DAIRY CATTLE. By 
M. F. Ellmore and J. C. Shaw, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Journal of 
Dairy Science, Aug. 1949. 

Effect on plasma 
plasma Vitamin A of feeding calves 
0 percent raw 


carotene and 


a ration containing 
sovbeans. 


MIXING FERTILIZERS ON THE 
FARM. Farmers Bulletin No. 2007 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington 25. D. C. 


STABILITY OF VITAMIN C IN 
SOYBEAN MILK AS COMPARED 
TO COW MILK. Y. B. Rangnekar. 
S.S. De and V. Subrahmanyan. Ann. 
Biochem. and Exptl. Med. (India) 
105-8. 1948. 

Vitamin (¢ 
milk than in cow’s milk. according 
to these workers. 


is more stable in soy 


EFFECTS OF LIMING ON RE- 
SPONSE TO MINOR ELEMENTS 
OF CRIMSON CLOVER. SOY- 
BEANS AND ALYCE CLOVER. By 
Franklin L. Davis. Agronomy Jour- 
nal. 41, 368-74. 1949. 


THE CANADIAN VEGETABLE 
OILS INDUSTRY. By N. H. Grade. 
National Research Laboratories. Ot- 
tawa. and H. W. Lemon. Ontario 
Research Foundation. Toronto. Ag- 
ricultural Institute Review. Ottawa, 
Canada. 


PROTECTIVE EFFECTS OF 
SOYBEAN MEAL FOR THE IM- 
MATURE HYPERTHYROID RAT. 
By Benjamin H. Ershoff. University 
of Southern California. Journal of 
Nutrition. Philadelphia, Pa. Oct. 19. 
1949, 


WABASH SOYBEANS FOR IN 
DIANA. Cireular 354. By A. H. 
Probst and G. H. Cutler. Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Lafayette. Ind. 

Wabash is a high vielding variety 
suitable for southern and south 
western Indiana and areas of like 
latitude in states further west. 

It is a pure line selection made in 
1941 by Probst and Cutler. 


MONOSODIUM = GLUTAMATE. 
By Robert S. Aries and William Co- 
pulsky. Chemical Engineering. New 
York City. Dee. 1949. 


EFFECT OF TRYPTOPHAN DI 
FICIENCY ON THE PIG. By W 
M. Beeson. E. T. Mertz and D. C. 
Shelton. Journal of Animal Science. 


Nov. 1949, 


MARCH, 1950 


TL NG OIL, by Edmund a3. W ood. 
head chemicals division. Office of 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. D 


THE AMINO ACID REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF SWINE. LYSINE. By 
E. T. Mertz, D. C. 
M. Beeson. Journal of 


Nov. 1949, 


Animal 


Science. 


SUPPLEMENTAI 
METHIONINE ON THE NUTRI- 
TIVE VALUE OF DIETS CON. 
TAINING CONCENTRATES | OI 


EFFECT OF 


Shelton and W. 


THE SOYBEAN TRYPSIN INHIBI- 
TOR. 


By I. E. Liener. H. J. Deuel. 
Jr. and H. L. Fevold. Journal of 
Nutrition. Nov. 10, 1949, 
—sbdad— 


SOYA IN PRINTING 


Alpha soya protein is being tested 
as a substitute for albumin in the 
production of zine or 
lithographic 
ing to January Printing. 

It is said to produce a firmly ad- 
hering image and to be at least twice 


aluminum 
printing plates. accord 


as light sensitive < albumin. 
Aside from speed, the main advan 


tage is its very low cost 





IS THE 1950 GRAIN 
CROP A STORAGE OR 
HANDLING PROBLEM? 


Consider today’s operating costs; will they al- 
low less than the most dependable and trou- 


ble free installations? 


Butler Steel Storage Tanks 

Kewanee Truck & Trailer Dumpers 

S. Howes “Eureka” Cleaners and Graders 
Morse Roller Chain & Sprockets 

Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions 
Philadelphia Gear Reducers and Gear Motors 


Plans engineered and drawn to best conform 
to your particular operating conditions. 


Flaking, cracking, or Oil Mill Rolls ground or 
corrugated to your specifications. 


Complete stock of Mill & Elevator Supplies. 


ST. LOUIS MILL 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Milling Engineers and Millwrights 


1025-35 N. Sixth Street 


Central 4610 or 11 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 








GRITS and FLAKES... 


The first automatic sprinkler system using Aer-O-Foam (known as “bean 
soup” by the Navy during the war) has been installed by Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Varnish Co., according to Business Week. The system using the soybean 
base was installed by the Schenectady firm to get better protection and a 
lower insurance rate. 

* rn x * 

Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, will exhibit its style 21800 H bag 
machine with style 80600 H sewing head at the meeting of the Association 
of Operative Millers in St. Louis, May 1-5. The unit is specially designed 
for making tape-bound closures on multiwall paper bags. 

* x * x 

Promotions announced by the Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., in- 
clude Frank R. Freyler from district manager of the Philadelphia territory 
to manager of the Mid-Atlantic region. Arthur D. Brown succeeds Freyler 
is manager of the Philadelphia district office. R. N. Landreth is the new 
manager of the Washington office. 


* * * * 


Formal opening of the Glidden Co.’s new soya extraction plant in 
Indianapolis, Ind., was held Feb. 7. 
* * * ~ 

The Caledonia Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the chemical division of General Mills, Inc.. 
Minneapolis, for eastern Canada. The firm will handle the company’s com- 
plete line of vegetable, animal and marine fats and oils as well as all organic 
chemical derivatives for the technical trade. 

* & * * 

C. Rodney Neff, vice president and treasurer of the Neff & Fry Co., Cam- 
den, Ohio, recently succumbed to shock and pulmonary injuries suffered when 
his car crashed into a truck standing on the highway near New Iberia, La. 

ae * * m 


Massey-Harris Co., of Racine, Wis., has just announced that its 1950 


buyer's guide is ready for distribution. Printed in four colors, this 36-page 
guide includes photos and descriptions of nearly all of the company’s line 
of farm machines and implements. Write Dept. B for free copy. 
x % * * 
R. G. Brierley, assistant vice president of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, and Kenneth Shuman, Glidden Co., Indianapolis, left 
Feb. 16 for a 4-week trip through Germany. 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


ARTHUR LARGE RETIRES 


Arthur W. Large. general agricul- 
tural agent for the Rock Island Rail- 
road, retired Dec. 31 after 45 years 
service with the Road. 

Russell N. Aves has been appoint- 
ed agricultural agent to succeed 
Large, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Large was employed by the Rock 
Island in 1905. He served in various 
positions in the passenger depart- 
ment of the company and was as- 
signed to immigration work. In 
earlier days the railroads were ac- 
tive in bringing new settlers to the 
great plains country in the West. 
Large was closely associated with 
this work and had the pleasure of 
observing progress to their present 
high state of development, the states 
from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains and from the Ca- 
nadian border to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1922 Large was appointed ag- 
ricultural agent and some |4 years 
ago was promoted to the position of 
general agricultural agent. 

He was greatly interested in the 
development of soybean production 
and gave freely of his time to this 
project. 

Aves is a graduate of Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa. He was with 
the U. S. Army from 1941 to 1946, 
with 214 years in the Pacific area. 
He was employed by the Doane Ag- 
ricultural Service for 2 years as farm 
manager. 





®@ Streamlined 


to 10 x 42. 





TWO PAIR 
HIGH ROLLER MILLS 
MODEL 49 


Efficient, Modern Designed 
Cracking Mills 


® Heavy Duty Roller Bearings 
® Positive Adjustment Controls 
® Proven in the Field 


This quality Roller Mill is available in sizes 9 x 18 


Write for further information 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, USA 


to 
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THE RIGHT TOOL... 


for the right Purpose, that's PRE-YESTED NOD-O- GEN — the RIGHT 

tifically prepared of speci ltipl strains, 

in the famous Dicki soil bacteriological laboratories. P 

of ras. TESTED NOD-O-GEN ies been ‘worked out after long experi- 

Cust and use, substantiates our belief 

that PRE-TESTED NOD-O- GEN is the most scientific and reliable legume 
inoculant. 











P 





DEALERS, here are the profitable results your farmer customers will 


RIGHT ACCESSORIES TO 


2,4-D Weed Killers 
Liquid or powder forms. Regular strength and con- 
centrates. Amines or esters. A complete assortment 
2 oz. to — carloads. 
Hormones 
Fruitone, Rootone, Transplantone, Tubertone 
Seed Treatment Chemicals 
Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Spergon, etc 
Rat Killers 
Rodan containing DuPont's ANTU 


get by inoculation of their legume crops with PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN 
. better stands . . . bigger crops . . . increased value of crops for 
feeding . . . added fertility to the soil. You will be doing yourself 
and your ft a profitable favor by selling PRE-TESTED NOD-O- 
GEN that is safe and easy to use, is i pensive and absolutel 
liable. Write for the name of your nearest jobber. PRE-TESTED 
NOD-O-GEN is packed in p 1 size packages for all leg- 
umes. Special culur2s aro available fcr little known but promising 


legume 














ROUND OUT YOUR STOCK 


Soil-Testing Kits 
Sudbury — Wide range of sizes 
Sprout Inhibitors 
Barsprout for all root crops, particularly potatoes, en- 
ables storage of “old” potatoes well up into spring. 
Fertilizer 
Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use — 10 
Ibs., 50 lbs., 100 lbs. 
Sprayers 
“GAT” sprayers for home lawn use 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: Jackson, Mississippi 


NOD-O-GEN:: 
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CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS, P.O. BOX 788 
Founded 1854 


_ The Pre-Testey® oa agen 
Gj the Crop and Profi mp 





Seventy-five head of livestock perished when the large dairy barn on HEADS OIL OPERATION 
the Ersel Walley farm near Paulding, Ohio. burned recently. Loss was esti- 
mated at over $17,000. Fire was believed to have started from defective 
wiring in a pig brooder. 
Thomas C. Knudsen, manager and chief engineer of Allis-Chalmers’ tex- 
rope drive department. Milwaukee. Wis.. has announced an_ oil-resisting 
high-capacity super-7 texrope belt with a 40 percent higher rating than the 
standard belt. 


Link-Belt Co.. Chicago. II]... announces that H. Walter Regensburger has 
been appointed chief engineer of its general engineering department to suc- 
ceed Harry L. Strube. who has retired. The department has been transferred 
from Philadelphia to 301 West Pershing Road, Chicago. 


Ray Bates, managing editor of Prairie Farmer, has left that paper 
to join the advertising department of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. FE. Staley Manufacturing Co.. Decatur, Ill.. has announced the appoint- 
ment of the following representatives of the package sales department: Ed- 
ward W. Paull. Pennsylvania and Ohio: Glenn M. Cason, Iowa: James A. 
Guerry. North Carolina: Myron H. Hooker, Colorado and James L. Mckel- 


lar. Florida. 


In a move to stimulate the salvage value of used multiwall paper bags. 
members of the Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers’ Association have ap- 
proved a program for marking with a standard symbol all multiwall bags L. Y. Pulliam, vice president of the Durkee 
} 7 Famous Foods division of the Glidden Co., 
has been placed in charge of Durkee’s Louis- 
; : ; : : : . ville plant and refinery. He will also direct 
Ralston Purina Co.. St. Louis. Mo.. will build a new feed mill at Macon, the company’s edible vegetable oil busi 
Ga. The new mill is expected to have a capacity in excess of 100,000 tons throughout the South. He started with Glid- 
2 den as an office boy in 1918. After serving as 


made of natural kraft paper which are suitable for repulping. 
* * e * 





anni é ‘al de . Muc ‘the grain and proteins usec : 
annually ind will employ loc al labor luch of th grain a id proteins used anak ideas at Dalen dees te ake 
in feed manufacture will be purchased locally, according to Donald Dan- Ville and Simhurt, N. ¥., he was named a 


forth. president. vice president of the pany in January 1947. 


aia Our SERVICE 40 you 


Del-mt-co Qneludes. .. . 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL Roll Grinding and Corrugating 


Replacement Rolls 


Bucket Elevators and Drives 








Recent tests prove Soybean Oil Meal cooked at 


15 lbs. steam pressure is superior in feeding values 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 


Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belt and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 


to dry toasted meals. 


All our meal after cooking passes through toaster 
to conditioner. Frequent by-passes avoid regrind- 
ing, thus preventing floury meal, and gives it a 
very uniform texture 

Elevator Cups 


Terminal facilities for all Grains includ- Special machinery designed and built for the job. 
ing Soybeans, Corn, Wheat and Oats. 


PURITAN 
“ Dolphos MANUFACTURING CO. 


GRAIN & SOYA PRODUCTS CO. 1931 North 11th Street 


: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Delphos, Ohio 
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Du Pont “Arasan” boosts 
soybean stands and yields 


IT PAYS TO TREAT SEED WITH “ARASAN” BEFORE INOCULATION 


ize 


eae ct A s a AG, . 
Even the best seed does better when you protect it 
from seed rot, damping-off, seedling blight, mildew and 
other diseases with ““Arasan”’ seed disinfectant. And 
you can treat seed before inoculation, since “Arasan”’ 
does not interfere with nodulation. 


Better stands make better yields. [mn seasons when 
weather is bad for germination, or when seed has low 
viability, ““Arasan”’ is especially helpful in improving 
stand and yield 


MARCH, 1950 


Soybean stands are often better with Du Pont “Ara- 
san.” In Ohio Experiment Station tests ““Arasan’’ seed 
treatment increased stand 42.8°;. In tests on a Virginia 
farm where low-viability seed was planted, “Arasan”’ 
increased stands by 103 





FOR BEST RESULTS te sure your soybean seed 


re ( t I {rasa? before inoculation. You can 
t hy following directions on the 

uf seed treater can do it 
otton, be sure vour 


*‘Ceresan’”’ seed 


» Du Pont 


won 
ARASAN 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


f America Tuesday Nights, NBC 














W. D. McLean, assistant director of the burlap department of Bemis Bro. DELWICHE PASSES 
Bag Co., Boston, recently made a trip to Calcutta. India, to get a first-hand 
picture of the confused supply situation in jute and burlap. 
* a aa . 
Program for the spring meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
in Atlanta, Ga., May 1-3 was announced in the March issue of the Society’s 
Journal. 
- 7 * . 


George F. Atkinson. manager of the Louisville plant and refinery of 
Durkee Famous Foods, has been appointed executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Glidden Co.. Dwight P. Joyce. 

tt * * ~ 
The paper “Band-Label” for textile bags has now been successfully 
adapted to heavy weight burlap bags. Tests have been made by the 
Quaker Oats Co., in cooperation with Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis. Mo. 


cs * 4 * 


Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., announces a new “Dearborn- 
Peoria” grain drill now in production at the Wood Bros. plant, Des Moines. 
Iowa. The drill is a combination grain and fertilizer drill and sows small 
grains as well as soybeans, peas and edible beans. 
. ” oa * 
A 68-page farmer’s handbook and almanac has been published by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and is available upon request to princi- 
pal headquarters. 
— * + * 
A representative group of field men for Burrows Equipment Co., 1316-D E. J. DELWICHE 
Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill., recently held a get-together meeting in the 
company’s offices. Round-table discussions were held on the 1950 program for E. J. Delwiche, for more than 40 
the “Universal Moisture Tester” and installations that have been made. years a member of the University 
eee oR of Wisconsin agronomy staff and 
Appointment of Joseph N. Fritsch as advertising manager of the director of branch stations for the 
feed mill division, Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was announced recently. northern Wisconsin area, passed 
a OL away Jan. 20. 
Armco Steel Corp.. Middletown, Ohio, has just published a pamphlet, Delwiche. who retired as_profes- 
“Let's Save Our Crops,” telling how money can be made by crop drying sor emeritus in 1945, spent his life 


and how to dry various crops in both steel and wood buildings. Copy may helping to develop the agriculture 
be obtained by mailing posteard to the firm. of northern Wisconsin. 
a * “ * 


His particular interest was peas 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. has announced the appointment and corn but he also worked with 

of Lawrence-Michaels, Inc., of that city as their broker for soybean salad oils. soybeans and produced three bulle- 

The brokerage will handle sale of soybean salad oils to the fish canning tins on the subject. in cooperation 

industry in the New England states. with other men. One was published 
* *# # # as long ago as 1914, 

Managers and sales managers of Chase Bag Co.’s 29 factories and sale He was described as the outstand- 
offices throughout the country convened in Chicago recently for the company’s ing breeder of canning and other 
annual management conference. peas in the United States. 

Dele Ne During the years Delwiche was at 

The Eriez Manufacturing Co. Erie, Pa. recently announced the the Wisconsin station probably 200 
promotion of R. A, Roosevelt to the position of sales manager. strains of soybeans were tested there. 


Got the gxtha Wear that saves you mona! 


SCREW PRESSING EQUIPMENT CAN BE MADE TO LAST LONGER 

Worms, Cones, Jaws, Rings and Integral Shafts will hold their size and sharp edges 
for a longer time when hard-surfaced with our tough hard alloys. This permits the 
machines to operate more continuously with maximum efficiency as well as elim- 
inating down-time and high replacements costs. 

Let us salvage your valuable worn-out equipment... We remove all cracked and 
chipped surfaces or flights before applying a new smooth solid hard-surface of Stell- 
ite. This method prevents hidden cracks . . . the cause of so much flight breakage. 


Extra wear life can be added to other machine parts too . . . Send us sketches or blueprint: } of pump sleeves, pump shafts, valves, 
pulverizer hammers, rolls, knives, etc., for prompt quot on i or i 


METAL Hard. - Surfacing COMPANY 


F of Special Parts From Abrasion or Corrosion Resistant Metal Alloys 
1815 NO. LONG AVE. CHNCAGO 39, ILLINOIS TELEPHONE BERKSHIRE 7-8282 
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BOLTED STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


FOR 
SOYBEANS - COTTONSEED - FLAX - CAKE - MEAL - PELLETS 


In sizes from 1290 to 53,500 bushels. 9 to 38 feet in diameter, 24 to 64 feet high. Easy 


and simple to erect or we will do the whole job. 


MINIMUM INVESTMENT STRUCTURALLY STRONG 
QUICK ASSEMBLY WEATHER-TIGHT 
SAFE STORAGE FIRE SAFE 


For Immediate Attention to Your Machinery Problems Write, Wire or Phone 








for a Sales Engineer to Visit You With No Obligation or Cost on Your Part. 


* 


TIPPS ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. Box 213 Phone 37-1601 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 























te 


SOYA PRODUCTS 











THE CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 


(EXECUTIVE OFFFICE) 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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The Hance Vac-A-Way seed cleaner and grader manufactured by the 
Hance Manufacturing Co., Westerville, Ohio, is pictured in a motion picture 
released by the General Electric Co. and entitled “Electrified Farming.” The 
movie is a 16 mm sound and color film which runs 25 minutes. 

* * 

\ four-screw-press plant for processing soybeans is being erected by 

Sikeston Cotton Oil Mill, Sikeston, Mo. P. B. Bartmess is the manager. 


Chester B. Biddle. American Soybean Association director from Indiana, 
has been elected president of the Purdue Agricultural Alumni Association 
for 1950. 


{llied Wills. Ine ap OS adding H50000 bushels of storage to the plant 
at Taylorville, Il. 


John H. Caldwell, Jr.. Marion, Ind., for 13 years president of the Hoosier 
Soybean Mills and the Vi-D-Co.. vitamin products manufacturing firm, died 
in his sleep at his home recently. 


The O’Brien Industrial Equipment Co., 1295 Folsom St.. San Francisco. 
has been appointed sales representative for the Eriez Manufacturing Co.. 


Erie. Pa.. producers of magnetic equipment. 


\ 4-page. 5-color bulletin on permanent magnetic separators has just 
been published by the Bauer Bros Co., 1723 Sheridan Ave.. Springfield, Ohio. 
It describes separators for chutes, conveyor belts and picking tables and 
magnetic grates for hopper bottoms and floor openings. 


1 new pellet crumbelizer, designed for use with any make of pellet 
mill or for use as an integral unit with feeder attachments. is announced 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc.. Muncy. Pa. Write for Bulletin 4. 





Come to Headquarters for | 
Cottonseed Meal Soybean Meal | 
Peanut Meal | 
Cake and Pellets Cottonseed Hulls , 


Domestic and Export 


THE BRODE’ CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Phone LD 271 38-2544 
Teletype ME 260 


On request, we will mail you our frequent market bulletins 











CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 


Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 
Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 


NEW STORAGE 
Allen-Davis. Matthews. Mo.. has 


installed five bolted steel grain tanks 
with a capacity of 14,100 bushels 
each, complete with elevating and 
conveying equipment. 

This complete installation includ- 
ing the tanks was furnished by the 
Dabney-Alcott Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Among recent installations — of 
storage tanks, elevating and convey- 
ing equipment made by this firm 
are W. A. Gemeinhardt Grain Co.. 
Matthews, Mo.: Mount Level Farms, 
East Prairie. Mo.: Danny's Cotton 
Co., Qulin, Mo.: Boeving Bros. at 
Campbell. Mo.. Qulin. Mo.. and 
Poplar Bluff. Mo.. and Black Gin 
Co.. Olive Branch. Il. 


—sbd— 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Puritan Sales Corporation, Port- 
land, Maine, is introducing to the 
market “Puritan Brick Oven Baked 
Soybeans.” 

The Domina process plus the reci- 
pe for oven baked soybeans, which 
has been exclusively licensed to 
Puritan Sales Corp.. controls the 
flavor so that the firm’s soybeans and 
pea beans can be distinguished only 
by the difference in texture. 


Tee Oo at] 


UN 


for SOYBEANS 


Made only from strains of bacteria 
proven to fix more nitrogen 


Also Patented UNICULTURE for Clovers and Alfalfa 
3 Cultures in One Can 


KALO INOCULANT CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


TT 





DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY 


‘Serving Industry since 1895” 
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Low Cost Storage _ 


IESE Es 
ae 


Increased Daily Profi 


it 


EASY WAYS 
TO BE ERECTED 


Detailed, easy-to-understand blue 
prints for erection are furnished so 
that tanks may be put up with any 
kind of labor—or we will provide 
supervisor for your own men—or 
a complete Columbian erection 


crew. Foundation specifications 
and blue prints are furnished to 
enable your local concrete contrac 


tor to build foundation 


FREE Engineering Service— 
All preliminary engineering ser 
vice for designing tanks to meet 
your particular need and arrange 


ment is provided free 


WRITE NOW or tree liter 


picturing and telling about these 


ifure 


famous tanks 


7tY 


BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


@ Here's why COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks are the most 
economical storage you can buy. First, they require minimum initial invest- 
ment, with the additional economy of low erection costs because they are of 
bolted sectional construction. Second, they require a minimum overhead 
and maintenance. They never crack or crumble . . . they need no caulking 
or patching. 


After 30 years of manufacturing Columbian storage tanks, they continue to 
prove superior because of exclusive and important details of design. After 
30 years of service users are adding rings to increase storage—and continue to 
specify Columbian irrespective of new-comers in the field. None of these tanks 
have ever worn out—not one has ever been demolished by tornado or cyclone. 


SAFE, EFFICIENT STORAGE OF ALL SMALL GRAINS — Fire-proof, weather- 
proof, rodent-proof ... completely SAFE! Designed for economical rt 
handling of wheat, corn, oats, barley, soya beans, etc. Extensively , 

used for storage of cotton seeds, peanuts, rice and coffee beans. 

Hundreds are used by all kinds of feed processors. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


P. O. Box A-4226 Kansas City, Missouri 
i crate ¢ " he G r eed Deal itional Asse 


clation 
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WASHINGTON 


PRICE PROGRAM. Two ma- 
jor changes in the soybean price sup- 
port program for 1950 can be antici- 
pated. One is a substantially lower 
loan rate than the $2.11 a bushel this 
vear. The other is the dropping of 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
financing of storage. 

As the 1950 loan program is shap- 
ing now, a rate no higher than $1.75 
a bushel next fall should be antici- 
pated, and it might be down to 
around $1.50 a bushel. 

The higher figure represents ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the new 
soybean parity; the lower figure 
about 60 percent. 

There are at least three reasons to 
anticipate a relatively low rate: The 
decision to have no acreage allot- 
ments, an anticipated decline in ex- 
ports of major vegetable oils start- 
ing next fall, and the fact that CCC 
is attempting to cut costs wherever 
possible. 

The recommendation on 1950 soy- 
bean support has gone to the CCC 
board. The board had not acted on 
it at press time. Officials intend to 
get the announcement out well ahead 
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. . . Has all the information about soy- 
beans, soy products and key firms and 
people you need at your fingertips. . . 
ORDER TODAY. 
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of planting time in the main soy- 
bean belt. 

But it probably will be held up 
until Congress acts on the CCC bid 
for $2 billion more in price sup- 
port loan funds. 

There is no evidence to support ru- 
mors that the loan program will be 
dropped this year because of a lack 
of funds. You can put it down 
that CCC will get more money, 
though legislation may not get 
through before the end of March. 

Neither is there any evidence to 
substantiate the report that some 
method of acreage control other than 
acreage allotments will be adopted 
for soybeans this year. 

It was Secretary Brannan himself 
who decided against allotments 
this year. When allotments first 
were proposed, most of the top Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion officials favored control in some 
form. 

Brannan vetoed the idea, and that 
was that. Brannan is not the type 
to reverse his field, once he has taken 
a stand, 

There is some feeling here that 
the no allotment decision may be 
borrowing trouble for the future. 
At the same time, it’s recognized 
that control programs are frequent- 
ly unworkable until trouble begins. 

Whatever the 1950 loan rate for 
soybeans turns out to be, you can 
be fairly certain that if you take out 
a loan next fall you'll have to pay 
storage charges yourself. 

CCC now pays storage charges 
only on soybeans, wheat and flaxseed 
among the grains, and on cotton. 
There has been agitation nearly 
every year to make the storage pro- 
eram uniform—either finance. stor- 
age for all the crops, or for none. 
CCC storage payments were nearly 
dropped a vear ago. 

Now the question is up again 
even for cotton, one of the hardest 
crops on which to make it work. 
The most unlikely possibility is that 
the old system of CCC financing will 
be kept. 

It will mean this: If you get a 
farm loan on soybeans next season, 
vou would receive the full loan rate, 
but pay storage yourself—no 7-cent 
payment. If you get a warehouse 
loan on soybeans, you would either 
pay the warehouse charges and ob- 
tain the full loan rate, or have the 
charges deducted from your loan. 

Its effect would be to reduce the 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 





value of the loan by the amount of 
the storage now financed by CCC— 
7 cents for farm loans, and 10 to 
111% cents, depending on area, for 
warehouse loans. This is the way 
other grains are handled now. 

A cottonseed support program for 
1950 also is in the works. PMA 
officials want to stick close to a loan 
program only. But they recognize 
this is not practical in the high mois- 
ture areas. So a combination loan 
and seed purchase program is prob- 
able. 

The cottonseed Joan rate will be 
in line with that for soybeans. Of- 
ficials are now working out com- 
petitive rates on by products of both 
oil seeds. 


PRICE PEAK. There's some 
feeling here that the peak in soy- 
bean prices this season will come 
earlier than a year ago—probably 
in May or early June. No big bulge 
in prices is anticipated in July such 
as occurred last year. 

Export demand will continue 
strong through the spring months, 
officials say. After June, the new- 
crop outlook will tend to hold prices 
down. Also, it’s figured processors 
will keep their inventories as low as 
possible until new beans are avail- 
able. 

Even so, officials think we'll be 
scraping the bottom of the barrel by 
the end of the marketing season, and 
stocks will be unusually low. 

Soybeans are expected to break 
sharply in price about the time the 
new crop comes on—down to around 
support level. 

The effect of a decline in farm 
exports will begin to be felt by then, 
oficials think. The coming sharp 
cut in funds for ECA and the Army 
is the major reason for smaller ex- 
ports. 

Also, some unemployment is be- 
ginning to show up in Europe. The 
worst of the shortage period in 
Europe will be over. 

Soybeans. lard, and cottonseed oil 
all will feel the effects of a smaller 
export market. These are most 
heavily dependent on ECA and Army 
funds. 

On the other hand lower U. S. 
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Survey proves preference 
for meal packed in PAPFR bags 


Major cottonseed oil mills in Arkansas 
and Louisiana were included in a recent survey of 
meal-packing methods. Among other facts, it dis- 
closed that: 

Greater output of meal at lower man-hour cost is 
oo assured through the one-man St. Regis packaging 
system. 

Farmers, feeders, ginners and dealers prefer meal 

packed in clean, easy-handling St. Regis Multi- 
wall Paper Bags. 

These advantages have led a steadily growing num- 

ber of mills to ase a combination of St. Regis 
Multiwalls and St. Regis Valve Packing equipment for 
their meal packaging. 

Don’t delay in finding out how much you would 
gain in operating efficiency, lower packaging costs and 
greater customer good will by turning to St. Regis 
Multiwall Paper Bags this year. The nearest St. Regis 


Sales Office will be glad to give you the facts. oR 


Allentown, Pa. * Atlanta 
Baltimore * Birmingham 


SALE c Q T. REG PA . A AN Y 
Boston * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Houston 
2 Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles 


Louisville * Minneapolis 


SALES CORPORATION New York * Norfolk 


Ocala, Fla. * San Francisco 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Seattle * St. Louis 


In Canada 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Lid. 


You BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS Montreal * Hamilton * Vancouver 














prices will make the smaller dollar 
supplv go farther, and this should 
help to soften the decline, especially 
for soybean seed. 


MARGARINE. The margarine 
tax repeal bill is expected to be 
signed by not later than the end of 
March. 

For all practical purposes the bat- 
tle of Federal tax repeal was over 
early in March. House and Senate 
conferees had agreed on main pro- 
visions of the new bill. Only the 
formality of clearing both houses. 
and signature by the President. re- 
mained, 

It inaugurates under the Food and 
Drug Administration certain con- 
sumer safeguards. Public eating 
places must either post a sign that 
margarine is served, or so signify 
on the menu. 

Margarine served in public eating 
places must either be stamped as 
such or served in a triangular shape. 
Food and Drug has the usual author- 
ity to see that neither butter nor 
margarine is made of impure sub- 
stances. 

Attempts to force margarine to be 
sold in triangular shaped packages 
were beaten down. However. it may 
not be sold in packages of 
than | pound, though half and quar 
ter pound packages may be sold. 


more 


One of the more significant pro 
visions, so far as manufacturers are 
concerned, is that dairy terms may 
not be used in advertising marga- 
rine, 

The repeal law is to become ef 
fective July 1, 1950. At that time 
consumers presumably will be able 
to buy colored margarine for no 
more than they are now paying for 
white. 

The margarine — bill 
pretty much a clear-cut victory. The 
remain are 


represents 


few limitations which 


considered minor. 


A SURPLUS FROM 1950 SOYBEAN CROP? 


With more soybean acres in pros- 
pect for 1950 the National Soybean 
Crop Improvement Council is on the 
iob with meetings in 
Minnesota. Iowa and Missouri this 
winter. 


roots 


grass 


The team holding the lowa meet- 
ings in February was J. A. Calland, 
Decatur, Ind.. managing director of 
the Council and C. R. Weber. Ames. 
lowa, agronomist of the U. S. Re- 
Soybean Laboratory. The 
meetings sponsored by the 
Soybean Associa- 


gional 
were 
lowa Processors 
tion. 

Two hundred farmers and other 
interested people attended a meeting 
at Mason City. Almost 100 traveled 
over icy roads to a similar gathering 
at lowa Falls. 

Subjects Weber and Calland dis- 
cussed: 

1—Will there be a surplus of soy- 
beans in 1950? 

2—-The perennial wild statements 
made about soybeans. 

3—Takine the “bugs” out of sov- 
bean production and harvesting. 

Calland there may 
}1., million more soybean acres in 
1950. Towa may pick up 14 million 
acres, to partially replace the prob- 
able million being taken out of corn. 
The Midsouth may switch another 
oy million from cotton to soybeans. 


cuessed 


This coming season the nation may 
evrow 13.4 million acres of soybeans 
compared to 9.9 last year, according 
to Calland’s figures. 

Will) such an 


great surplus of beans? Not if we 


acreage mean a 
have an average yield instead of the 
bumper crop of 1949, aecording to 
Calland. With a 
vield of 18.7 bushels. it would re- 
quire 12 million acres to equal the 
1949 crop which produced no sur 
plus beans. 

The additional 11. 


10-year-average 


million acres 


might grow 2% million more beans 
than were grown in 1949, “As vet 
it doesn’t look like we will have 
too many soybeans in 1950.” said 
Calland. 

But whether the 1950 crop. pro- 
duces a surplus depends largely on 
whether the oil meal from the beans 
can be sold. And that in turn large- 
ly depends on the livestock feeding 
program. If all livestock and poul- 
try were fed enough protein from 
a nutritional standpoint there would 
be a market for twice as much soy- 
bean oil meal as is now produced, 
according to Calland. 

“Feeding a balanced ration makes 
the feeder money in two ways—it 
saves corn and it increases the mar- 
ket for sovbeans.” 

Weber said lowa recommended va- 
rieties are Earlyana. Hawkeye. Lin- 
coln and Adams. Seed of the new 
Adams variety, the highest oil yield- 
er ever released in the United States. 
will be available this year in all 
lowa counties as far north as U. S. 
Highway 20. 

To better vield and control ero- 
sion Weber suggested: 

]1—Plant in rows as close together 
as vou can. 

2—-Control solid 
planting if the slope of your field 
Contour if 


erosion with 


is more than 3 percent. 
the slope is over 6 percent. 
Acronomists are not sure that 
solid plantings would not produce 
vields than rows. if 
controlled completely. he 


higher weeds 
could be 
said, 
And a word about harvest losses. 
In order to get all soybeans possible 
with the combine. keep the ground 
as level as possible. This means 
use of the harrow and rotary hoe. 
and perhaps only one time over with 
the cultivator, Weber suggested. 


Seuney - Gartside Company 


SOYBEAN OIL BROKERS 


F. A. Sewrey 
W. T. Gartside 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 


TELEPHONE: 
Franklin 2-4732 
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We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET’ for their classified advertising. 
If you have p ing hinery, lab Y equip #, soybean seed, or other items of interest to 
the industry, advertise them here. Rate: 5c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $1,00. 





FOR SALE—OIL MILL EQUIPMENT. Ursa—Frank W. Lewis, blue tag cer Bowling Green—Henry C. Swartz, Rt 
. i 4 tified soybean seed, 2,800 bu. Hawkeye u 15 bu. certified Monroe 
Anderson Expellers, French Screw Press- 2,300 bu. Wabash, 2,650 bu. Lincoln I I Ww. Ad 
ne ’elphos awrence dam 
es all models, as is or iebuilt for specihe A. oodstock—Pell-Bari F rms, In¢ ) 2°95 bu. Ohio certified Monroe 
Clay St., 20,000 bu. cert a uwkeve 
materials. Pittock and Associates, Glen ; . 


Riddle, Penna. INDIANA 


mn R “ Anderson—Roy Sct 
FOR SALE OR LEASE—Soybean plant, certified Hawkeye, 5( 


’ oln 
making record, é . 
he Cedar Lake—Frank ID ‘ 2,0 ’ k . : Phillips Rt 
ig storage, and 75,000 1. certified Hawkeye <irk P 1.500 bu " registe red 
bushel overhead bin storage, track scale, indler—Bernard V. \ tt. 2 ) : uC 
3,000 bu. certified Wabash 
sprinkler system, etc. Would also make Remington—Chester B 
ideal feed plant. Write Louisville Seed bu. certified Hawkeye 
( aville 9 : ates emington Silver Lane 
ompany, Louisville 2, Kentucky bu. certified Lincoln, 5,000 
Hawkeye, 1,500 bu. certified Ez 
Hawkeye seed 350 bu. certified Mandarin-Ottawa 


with wonderful money ANADA 
25,000 feet b 





FOR SALE—1000 bu. 


1 ais kof rid Cor 
beans, grown in Mower County, Minne- vor nine —- WYCKOEE srgntin . COLn 


Co 3, 1,206 bu. certified Earlyana 

sota, from certified seed. $3.00 per bu. 1,300 bu. certified Richland, 3,200 bu 
certified Hawkeye 

n 20 s s a e , q 

in bu. lots. Martin Bustad, Austin, Windfall—Byron Legg & Sons 

Minn 400 bu. certified Hawkeye, 300 bi 
tified Lincoln 

Worthington H H. Sloan & Sons 

2,500 bu. certified Wabash 1,000 bu 
certified Hawkeye 


SEED DIRECTORY lows 


Galva lL. J. Baxter, 1,800 bu 
blue tag certified Hawkeye 
made to sub Hudson—Strayer Seed Farn 
for listing in the April issue bu. Bansei 
Quantity for sale and var 
cluded 


A charge of $1 will be 
scribers 
ety are in lowa Falls—Leonard E. Hoffman, R 
1, 1,000 bu. certified Hawkeye 
7 Remsen—Frank Lenertz, 700 bu. cer- 
ARKANSAS tified Hawkeye, germination 95¢ puri- 
Burdette—Hale Seed Farms, 2,060 bu ty 99.61 
certified Hale Ogden 2 Sabula—Behan & Helfert, Rt. 1, 400 
i bu. certified Lincoln 
Stuttgart—Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 109, Red Tanner, O-Too-Tan s 
Brown Biloxi, Mamloxi, Volstate sic nen 


_ . a sen Carbondale Lowell Chamberlin 
Stuttgart—E. B. Swindler, Box 627 = enttited wikonts 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN 
Bloomington—Funk Bros. Seed Co., issfield—Sam Be It 
certified Hawkeye, Lincoln, Wabash fied Hawkeye. 
Blue Island—Irvin Holl, 1668 Broad- 


way, 450 bu. non-certified Hawkeye MINNESOTA 
Austin Martin Bustad, 
Hawkeye from certified seed 


Cantrall—J. Harold Canterbury, 1,500 
bu. certified Hawkeye, 800 bu. certified 
Lincoln, 3,000 bu. certified Wabash icelyn—Russell M. Sime, 40 

Capron—John W. Sjostrom, Rt. 1, blue certified 


Hawkeye, gern 
1,000 bu. certified Hawkeye tion over 90% 


20~ vans, 300 bu 
Carthage—Junior Dittmer, 1,000 bu f . 1 } ed 
certified Wabash 300 bu certified 

Hawkeye, 300 bu. certified Lincoln from 
hand selected seed. 


ertified 


Charleston—Dale C. White 
bu. certified Wabas Will 
Fairmount Trisle 
or carload oO 
Lincoln, Hawkeye. 








tibso 
Lir 
Lin 


Kansas—Harvey 
bu. certified Wabash 


Manhattar Earl Ken 
00 bu. certified Hawkeye 
Orland Park James T 
118 Ave 1,800 bu. certi NEBRASKA 
Pontiac Pike Hybrid Corn Co., car- 
load and truck lots, certified Hawkeye 
Lincoln Wabash carload and 
lots, non-certified Bavenger 


Wa grer e¢ 
fied Hawkey 
truck 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Roseville—Knox College Farms, San R F H W Davis, Hur 
uel E. LaGrow, Box 384, 1,400 bu. cer- 0 bu rtified Roanoke 
tified Hawkeye, 600 bu. certified Lin 
coln OHIO 

San Jose—Kelly Seed C« 15,000 bu 


s da I. R. Spar & Son, Rt. 1, 1,000 bu 
non-certified Lincoln, bu non certified Hawkeye 500 bu certified e 
certified Hawkeye, 5,000 bu. certified Monroe 

Hawkeye 


Avery—J. Schlessman & Sons, 300 bu 330 E.CLYBOURN ST. 
lla Grove—Turner Seed & Supply certified Monroe 1,000 bu 


\ certified 
certified Hawkeye, Wabash, Lincol 


In Hawkeye 500 bu certified Lincoln bel | LWAUKEE 2 wis. 
non-certified Hawkeye and = Lincoln 1.000 bu. non-certified Hawkeye, 1,000 
Truck orc ] 


1 
ir lots 1, non-certified Lincoln 
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ESSMUELLER 
- AND 
SOYBEANS! 


Our staff of Research Engineers is 
at your service — and will gladly 
analyze the soybean processing 
problems confronting you. Seven- 
ty-two years of association with the 
milling industry has given us the 
background and understanding of 
extraction problems which we want 
to pass along to you when you need 
it. Please feel free to call on us at 
any time, without obligation 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGAT- 
ING — We maintain two of the larg- 
est plants in the country to handle 
any job, regardless of size or finish. 


ELEVATORS — Standard or special- 
ized units in regular or special steel 
construction 


CONVEYORS — Portable or fixed, 
with standard screw or a special de- 
sign, in regular or stainless steel 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


Engineers Manufacturers 


ST LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


In The MARKETS 








KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


MARKETS SHOW STRENGTH 


After a weak start, February markets for the most 
part were marked by more strength and activity. 

A rather sharp reversal in the downward trend in 
meal and soybean futures markets came the second 
week of the month, reflecting generally stronger com- 
modity markets. 

Some processors reported a larger movement of oil 
meal during midmonth than for some weeks as feed 
mixers became more active. At the same time some 
beans came out of hiding. 

Supplies of 44% soybean oil meal were ample and 
production was heavy, though 41% was said to be some- 
what scarce. The premium for screwpress meal largely 
disappeared during February. It was said that buyers 
were showing more disposition to switch to solvent proc- 
ess meal. 

Trading in soybean oil was not heavy but the mar- 
ket was substantially firmer. The soybean oil futures 
market in New York City was unusually active. 

Depressing factors were the announcement that the 
government is out of funds and will not be in the mar- 
ket for more soybean oil, and the USDA situation re- 
port that indicates an ample supply of the chief edible 
oils for the coming season. 

Cemmodity Credit Corporation purchases for the 
past several weeks included: Jan. 23-27, 25,376,000 
Ibs. of crude soybean oil; Jan. 30-Feb. 3, 9,699,000 Ibs. 
crude soybean oil and 270,000 bu. soybeans; Feb. 6-10 
144,400 bu. soybeans; and Feb. 13-17, 186,666 bu. soy- 
beans. 

Last year exports of soybeans and oil in terms of 
soybeans reached the record total of 65 million bushels, 
or about 30 percent of domestic production, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
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Shipments to Europe accounted for 62 precent of 
the soybeans exported and 90 percent of the oil. 


March No. 2 soybeans. Chicago, opened for the 
month at $2.32, to reach a low of $2.29 Feb. 3. High 
was $2.42 Feb. 24. The close was $2.40. 


Bulk 41% soybean oil meal, basis Decatur, opened 
$54.50. Low was $52.50 Mar. 2-7. High was $58, 


ls the close | INCORPORATED 


Crude soybean oil in tankcars opened for the month 
? 


at llc, reached a low of 107%%c Feb. 2-3 and closed at 


12c, the high. 819 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSINGS FEB. 28* 
Decatur sacked basis, per ton: Mar., flat 62.00; May, flat 61.50; W 

July, flat 61.25; Oct., 51.00@51.50; Dec., 49.50@50.75: Jan. 49.00@50.00. BUFFALO 2, NE YORK 
Sales: 900 tons. 

NEW YORK CRUDE SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSINGS FEB. 28* 


s e * * e 
Apr., 0b; June, 11.15b; July, 11.08b; Aug., 10.95b; Sept., 10.85b 
Dec., 9.85b; Jan. and Feb., 9.85n LiL 
Sales: 15 contracts 


*Reported by Chicago Journal of Commerce 


@ OIL MILL PRODUCTS. Reported by Bureau Soybean Meal for the Mixing Trade 


of Census, Department of Commerce. 





Y STATES, DECEMBER 1949—NOVEMBER 1949 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
~~ Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills OFFICE PHONES: 
State Dec N Dec Nov Dec. 31 Nov. 30, 
1949 1949 1949 i 1949 1949 1949 MOhawk 7766-7-8 
0. 8 399,717 518,688 514,155 2,008,443 2,127,414 
Arkansas 4,347 ‘52 265. ~*7;,56 73,981 Teletype BU 209 
Illinois 171,488 17,865 5 % 5 754,904 7 
Indiana 37,961 52,453 38, 645 205,884 . 
lowa 60,433 97 5,102 7, 280, 316,010 CALL: 
Kansas 6,835 2 5 3,3 5, 21,36 27 ‘ 
Kentucky 24, 18,25 ¢ 5 ( 4 
Minnesota 5,262 705 = 17, 7:42 36 19,998 Frank Greutker MOhawk 6055 
Missouri a 4 39,836 21,964 22,617 110,15 115 * 
Nebraska ‘ 5, 5 0,157 Jack Bowling MOhawk 6032 
N. Caroling 41,846 7,427 5,925 092 535 zt 
Ohio ; 3,56 10 65 53,010 283,298 06 Chris Greutker MOhawk 2177 
Oklahomz 
Texas : (*) (*) Burt Newell MOhawk 7766 


All other 36,511 7,753 32,5 5 216,295 145,211 


SUYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, * 








* Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of individual operations 





SUYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
NS, BY STATES, DECEMBER 1%9—NOVEMBER 1949 
= ————-— —= = =<——— — =e - = 
Crude oil (thousand pounds) and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 


I. § 56,855 165,473 30,589 25,881 407,182 406,444 47,381 42, 
Arkansas 43 97 5 6,379 6,097 1,795 1, 
Illinois 64,47 ; As 6,231 146,% 44,460 10,680 10, 
Indiana 2, 2,96 623 992 31, 32,46 926 848 
Iowa 31, 31,052 35 5,658 78.639 ’ 5,088 5,419 


Kansas 1157 087 56 10,741 (*) 
Kentucky 007 5 70 5 14,300 5 500 
Minnesota 5,32 5,626 2,26 of 13,734 hi 3,434 


Missouri B65 87 ° 472 18,305 ; ; 6 

Nebraska 502 520 ‘ 406 4,313 4, 

N. Carolina 2,0 535 f 42 5,997 6 3,127 a] 

Ohio 20, 20,332 3,5 3,943 50,591 AOT = 2,5 2,618 

Oklahoma i 

Texas ibe 
other 9,9 302 2,875 1,983 26,3 22,580 15,055 90 '. 

* Included in “‘All other avoid disclosure of individual operations 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL ; : 

LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS New and Used — Printed and Plain 
Shipments and End of morfth FOR YOUR 

Production nsfers k 


AND STOCKS, DECEMBER 198—NOVEMBER 199 
Products Dec ee. Nov. Dee. fi, Nov. 90 SOY BEANS * GRAIN * PEAS! 


1949 


FOR 65 YEARS 
GOOD SERVICE AND GOOD BAGS 


*Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
+ Unit of measure in tons 
t Unit of measure in pounds s ; s 


@® SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. Reported Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 

by Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc.. in 

pounds. HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH 
Wook — a ‘ 3.6 New York Office: 452 5th Ave 

Week ending Feb 
Week ending Feb 
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USED BAGS 


COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


Complete assortments of reconditioned used and surplus bags ready for 
prompt shipment. 
Processed and reconditioned in the foremost modern plant in the Mid- 
West. Each bag is vacuum cleaned, sorted, graded, mended and in- 
spected before baling ready 
for shipment. 
We have the type and size 
of bag that you want and 
can supply you immediately. 


Bag printing in 
colors. Your own 
label or we sub- 
mit sketches and 
ideas. 


PRO 
M 

Wry rpthvice ' 
"ELEPNon. py Or 


28355" 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP AND BAG CO. 


213 THIRD. STREET + DES MOINES. 1OWA 





Jeffrey Spiral flight 
and installation view. 


CONVEYING AT A PROFIT 


Almost every plant has something to be moved from 
one point to another. Jeffrey Conveyors — chain, belt, 
apron, spiral, electric vibrating — have a wealth of ex- 
perience behind them. If you want an uninterrupted 
flow of material, then give Jeffrey alchance to recom- 
mend the right unit for the job at hand. Also feeders, 
bucket elevators, car pullers, bin valves, chains and 
transmission machinery. Jeffrey has the cure — if you 


want to be sure. Write today. 


Left — A Jeffrey 3-pulley 
belt idler equipped with Tim- 
ken bearings. This is the 
type of idler that has been 
used successfully on hundreds 
of big jobs where high-speed 
production is the demand. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


792 North Fourth Street Columbus 16, Ohio 


Baltimore Chicago Denver Jacksonville Pittsburgh 


Milwaukee Scranton 
New York St. Louis 


Philadelphia Salt Lake City 


Birmingham Cleveland Harlan 
Boston Cincinnati Houston 
Buffalo Detroit 


Jeffrey Mig. Co., Ltd., Head Office & Works: Montreal 


Huntington 


@® SOYBEAN STOCKS. Production and Mar- 
keting Administration’s commercial grain stock reports 


for February. 
Feb.7 Feb. 14 Feb. 21 


Atlantic Coast 

Gulf Coast 

Northwestern and Upper Lake 

Lower Lake 

East Central 

West Central, 

Southwestern and Western 

Total current week 5 

Total Year ago 10, 674 


About 180 million bushels of soybeans were stored 
in all positions on Jan. 1, according to reports collated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. These stocks 
are nearly as large as the record of 183 million bushels 
on Jan. 1, 1949 and more than a fourth larger than 
on January 1, 1948. 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS, JANUARY 1, 1950, WITH COMPARISONS 


* Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1 
Reported by 1948 1949 1949 1950 
Thousand Bushels 
On Farms Crop Reporting Board 51,679 75,504 2,147 61,908 
Terminals Grain Branch, P.M.A. 13,294 14,804 462 16,133 
Processing Plants Bureau of the Census 48,900 55,564 *285 66,948 
Int. Mills, Elev. 
& Whses.? Crop Reporting Board 28,080 36,805 213 35,117 
TOTAL 141,953 182,677 3,107 180,106 


* Adjusted to stocks of old soybeans, from reported total of 10,606,000 
bushels. 
; All Off-farm storages not otherwise designated. 


Position 


OFF-FARM* STOC — OF SOYBEANS, JANUARY 1, 1950, 
WITH COMPARISONS 


Thousand bushels 
Ohio 9,230 13 14,683 
5 10, 


960 118,198 


* Includes stocks at processing plants, as enumerated by the Bureau of 
the Census; commercial stocks at terminals, reported by the Grain 
Branch, P.M.A.; and stocks in interior mills, elevators and warehouses, 
estimated by the Crop Reporting Board. 

+ Adjusted to stocks of old soybeans only 


Soybeans: Quantities for which Government Purchase Agreements were 
made, in specified States and the United States, crops of 1948 and 1949* 


Crop Til. Iowa Ind. Ohio Mo. Minn. Other United 
Year States States 
~Bushels 
1948 1,536,056 1,5% 0): . 3,975 57 70,643 52,516 4,065,410 
1949** 160,369 236,927 58, » 33,2 b7,273 73,873 44,346 974,137 
Under terms of these agreements the Commodity Credit Corporation 
agreed to purchase from each guarantee a quantity of soybeans, not to 
exceed a specified quantity, at the announced support price per bushel, 
within the time period of the contract, at the option of the guarantee. 
**As of Dec. 31, 1949. Some additional quantities were covered by pur- 
chase agreements before the closing date, January 31, 1950 

Source of data: Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture 


@® PROCESS METHOD. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. through information obtained from the 
Bureau of the Census, has reported the quantity of soy- 
heans processed by each of the three methods—screw 
press, solvent extraction, and hydraulic press—during 
the crop year. Oct. 1. 1948, to Sept. 30. 1949, along 
with similar data for earlier years. 

The report, prepared by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, shows that of the 183.7 million bush- 
els of soybeans processed during the crop year 1948-49. 
101.5 million or slightly more than 55 percent were 
by the screw press method. 
traction accounted to 72.8 million bushels or approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total. About 9.4 million bush- 
els or 5 percent of the total were by the hydraulic press 
method. 

Department officials pointed out that “soybeans 
crushed” for 1946-47. 1947-48. and 1948-49 and “crude 
oil produced” for 1947-48 and 1948-19 differ somewhat 


Processings by solvent ex- 
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from figures previously reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. These differences arise from differences in the 
survey reports from some processors as compared with 
regular monthly reports made to the Census. 


Seybeans; Quantities Crushed by Types of Processing Equipment, Crop 
Years 1945-48; Oil Produced and Oil Yield Per Bushel for 
Each Process, Crop Years 1947 and 1948. 
Soybeans Crushed 


. > . > 
Oct. 1- om se agg Solvent Extraction — a 
Gna a 1,000 bu Percent 1,000 bu. Percent 1,000 bu Percent 1,000 bu. 
" of Total of Total of Total 
1945-46 2, 64.2 907 28.2 12,111 7.6 159,460 
1946-47 ‘ 63.9 5 5 5,271 9.6 170,239 
5 162,166 


73] 72,773 39.6 5 183,659 


Total 


. Per cent 1,000 Ibs Per« ent 1 HOU Ibs Percent 1,000 It s 
of total of total of total 
650,629 42.2 109,362 y a 1,542,12¢ 


795,964 44.1 81,111 4.5 1,806,85 
Oil Yield Per Bushel 


Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds (Aver- 


age for crop) 
1947-48 8,86 10.67 8.46 9.51 
1948-49 9.16 10.94 8.67 9.84 


Compiled from data collected by the Bureau of the Census 


® SOYBEAN CRUSHINGS. Crushings of soy- 
beans the first quarter of the 1949-50 season were the 
largest of record and totaled 52 million bushels, reports 
Production and Marketing Administration. Because of 
the heavy crushings, stocks of soybeans on Jan. | were 
somewhat smaller than the record stocks of Jan. 1. 1949. 

Large supplies of soybeans and a good export and 
domestic demand for oil resulted in the largest crushings 
of soybeans of record. Crushings as reported by the 
Census Bureau totaled almost 52 million bushels in the 
October-December quarter this season. This is more 
than 5 million bushels larger than during the same 
quarter a year ago. 

Distribution and stock data on soybeans for the first 
quarter of the 1949-50 season are somewhat confused in 
that accounted-for disappearance during the quarter plus 
estimated stocks at the close of the period exceeded esti- 
mated supplies by over 11 million bushels. Supplies 
for the quarter consisting of the crop and carry-over 
totaled 225.4 million bushels on the basis of the Dec. 
1 estimate of production. Exports and crushings amount- 
ed to 56.8 million bushels leaving 168.6 million for feed 
during the quarter or carry-over Jan. 1. Stocks in all 
positions Jan. | however were estimated at over 180 
million which suggests an over-estimate of stocks Jan. 
| or an under-estimate of 12 or more million bushels 
in production. 


@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Tota! 
factory consumption of crude soybean oil in December 
was 128,529,000 Ibs. Of this amount, 2,956,000 Ibs. 
found uses other than refining. 

Consumption of refined soybean oi! in December 
totaled 104,727,000 Ibs. Of this amount, 26,881,000 
lbs. went into hydrogenation; 52,000 Ibs. in sulphona- 
tion: 3.826.000 Ibs. in deodorizing (whole oil). 

Inedible products of crude soybean oil in December: 
soap 50,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 242,000 Ibs.: lub- 
ricants and greases 16,000 Ibs.; other 1,227,000 Ibs 

Edible products of refined soybean oil in December: 
shortening 51.187,000 Ibs.; other 1,804,000 Ibs. In- 
edible products: soaps 61,000 Ibs.; paint and varnish 
6,714,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 18,000 Ibs.; lino- 
leum and oilcloth 2,706,000 Ibs.; other 4,981,000 lbs. 

Edible products of edible hydrogenated soybean 


oil for December: shortening 8,442,000 Ibs.: margarine 


17.737.000 Ibs.; other 196,000 lbs. 
Usage of refined soybean oil in margarine is not 
shown separately. 
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THATS 
NO 
SECRET! 





It's no deep-dyed 
secret either that the 
High Speed Calu- 
met Cup delivers 
the kind of service 
profit-wise elevator 
operators ‘round the 
globe WANT... 
and can get ONLY 
from the GENUINE Calumet Cup. 
Weller Pat And there you have the very sound reason 
No. 1944932 WHY 


MORE THAN 3,500,000 
CALUMET CUPS HAVE 
BEEN INSTALLED IN 
ELEVATORS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


\ot Including Canada 


Calumet's patented Logarith- 
mic Curve design has never 
Seen fully imitated 
Its performance has never 
been duplicated. 


Ask Your Jobber 


about the inimitable Calumet. 
The cup that assures maxi- 





WHEN YOU WANT 
THE VERY BEST mum capacity, efficiency 


and economy. The one and 
only GENUINE Calumet Cup! 


your money can 
buy in complete eleva 
eads, boots 


legging 


wvevor |B 1, WELLER CO. 


ughs bins and 
327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 


heet metal work to 
specifications 

BUY BIWELCO 
The BIWELCO seal on 


any metal product is 


Thirty-five Years of Ser 
tice to the Grain Trade 


an absolute guarantee 
of expert craftsman 
ship and enduring 
quality 

Estimates and advice 
of trained engineers 
upon request no 
obligation on your 
part 














NEW STANDARDS MEAN LOWER PRICE 


To THE EpiTor: 


Your editorial “Careful Grower is 
Penalized” on page four of the Jan- 
uary issue of the “Digest” is about 
the nearest correct treatise I have 
seen on the new sovbean grades. 

Some of us appeared at the hear- 
ings and pled for an allowable of 
2 material but 
some of the organizations felt they 
farmers best by 
allowable. 


percent on foreign 


were serving the 
fighting for 3 
The objections 


percent 
came principally 
from some of the farmers in lowa 
and Indiana along with the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of  [llh- 
nois. 

Do not believe the processors have 
vet realized the amount of foreign 
material they are receiving as beans 
but will probably find out before 
the season is over. 

The same applies to moisture as 
the No. 2 grade should not be over 


13 percent. Most corn does not 


come in at 15.5 moisture which is 
No. 2 grade but the farmer should 
certainly want the price based on 
15.5 moisture. 

As a grower of soybeans I cannot 
secure the proper price for my soy- 
beans as a processor must base his 
price on the lower portion of the 
vrade. 

For years the farmers’ representa- 
tives have clamored for a premium 
for good beans but their representa- 
have continually fought for 
lenient grades that serve the poor 


tives 


farmer and penalize the good one. 

In order to change grades hear- 
ings must be held and grades pub- 
lished for 90 days before they be- 
effective. Washington also 
takes plenty of time after hearings 
to make decisions. 


come 


It is none loo 
early to appeal for a change.—//. 
J. Kapp, vice president, manager 
grain department. A. FE. Staley 
Vanufacturing Co.. Decatur. Il. 


Will Bid Lower 


lo THE Epitor: 

contended — that 
standards were 
lowered, the careful farmer got the 
This was true of split soy- 
beans which while not a serious mat- 


I have always 


every time grade 
penalty. 
processing operations. does 
difference 
carefully 


ter in 
mark the 
farmer who 


LETTERS 


between the 
adjusts his 


combine and the one who just lets 
her run. Careful adjustment to pre- 
vent splits is essential to avoid wast- 
ing soybeans. 

As to our experience on foreign 
material—it is a matter of shippers. 
We have one shipper whose cars the 
last two months have definitely been 
built up to as close to 3 percent 
as possible. We have another ship- 
per who gives us beans running 4 
percent to 6 percent foreign mater- 
ial. but this is due to lack of clean- 
ing facilities—and not care enough 
with farmers 
progress. 

On a 
loads show the following: 


when delivery is in 


percentage basis our car- 


rn. Mtrl Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1 1% 47° 4() 18% 


Jan. 15 
12 


16° 27% ar 


22 18% 

Nothing very conclusive here ex- 
cept the marked drop in percentage 
of cars showing less than | percent 
foreign material as the season ad- 
Without doubt the October 
cars represent a true picture of the 


vances, 


way soybeans were received by ele- 
vators. as they had neither the time 
nor the space to do any blending in 
of other material. After the rush 
of harvesting was over. the percent- 
age drops sharply, which proves the 
point on blending in other mater- 
ials. This is even more pronounced 
than the above percentages indicate. 
as we all know that the better qual- 
ity soybeans are retained both on 
the farm and the elevator if and 
when any are held back. 

If the present 3 percent foreign 
material is continued. it means we 
will bid 2 percent less for soybeans 
than we would if we could feel sure 
most of our cars would run around 
1 percent foreign material. instead 
of a possible 2.9 percent. EF. F. 
“Soybean” Johnson. assistant) man- 
ager Delphos Grain & Soya Prod- 
ucts Co., Delphos. Ohio. 


Must Be Corrected 


To THE Epitor: 

| thought vour editorial titled. 
“Careful Grower is Penalized” (Jan- 
uary) was a dandy and spoke the 
truth. There is no question but 
what the change made in the U. S. 
Standards for Soybeans last Sept. | 
was a mistake and in particular it 
was a definite mistake to increase 
the maximum foreign material in 
the four grades by | percent each. 

The result has been to secure a 
premium for the farmer who does 


a poor job of growing a crop of soy- 
beans and at the same time it pena- 
lizes the farmer who is trying to do 
a eood job of growing a crop of 
soybeans. It seems to me the pres- 
ent standards have just the opposite 
effect of the job they are intended 
to do. During the very early part 
of the movement of soybeans from 
the crop harvested this last fall the 
difference in foreign material as 
against material from the 
previous crop Was not too great: 


foreign 


but as we progressed further into 
the movement the amount of foreign 
material increased steadily. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that many shippers deliberately 
loaded foreign material right up to 
the maximum allowed. It is sur- 
prising the number of shipments 
which have arrived at our plant 
showing exactly the maximum of 3 
percent foreign material and [ think 
that before the vear is over many 
processors are going to be surprised 
at the amount of foreign material 
which was paid for at soybean 
prices. Our own experience has 
been that based = on 
foreign material in shipments under 
the new standards are running about 
34 of 1 percent more than the soy- 
beans which were received under the 
old standards. Please understand 
that this is an average and we have 
received many. many cars of soy- 
beans which graded 3 percent for- 
eign material and in many 
much more than 3 percent. 

We think. of course, that this is 
something which must be corrected 
and | trust that something will be 
worked out whereby we can get it 
changed in the standards effective 
before the new crop moves.—F. F. 
Benson. vice president, Archer-Dan- 


iels-Midland Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


averages the 


cases 


Too Many Beans in ‘50 


To THE EpITOR: 

I only planted 5 acres last year 
but had a very unusual yield of 45 
bushels per acre. 

Can you believe this? A neigh- 
bor told me of a field of 80 acres 
that averaged 55 bushels. 

| feel that the corn allotment will 
influence an increase in the bean 
acreage which will naturally mean 
too many beans in the event of a 
favorable season. 

We had our first experience with 
corn borer damage in °48 which is 
causing considerable concern for the 
future. It makes me want to switch 
to potatoes. as | read in the papers 
the government is buying them and 
then giving them back to you. Some 
E,W. Trachsel, Helena. Mo. 


sel up. 
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PLANT OPERATION MADE EASY / 








All right . . . so you'll never be able to run 
a solvent extraction plant just by pushing 
buttons. But you can save yourself plenty of 
trouble by using Phillips 66 Solvents. Always 
uniform, Phillips 66 Solvents eliminate the 
need for many frequent adjustments in your 
system. 





The narrow boiling range of Phillips 66 
Solvents results in greater economy. . . im- 
proved quality. No light ends to lose! No 
solvent residue left in the meal! And you 
can depend on Phillips for reliable, prompt 
delivery! 

Wnite us for information on Phillips 66 
Successful Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor 
bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil extrac- 
tion industries. 


Typical Boiling Range 
151-156 F 


139-145 F 
203-209 F 


Normal Hexane 
Methy!pentanes 


Normal Heptane 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN AREOR, MICHIGAN 


Early Sunday morning, October 17, 1948, fire struck the except the Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks and the grain 
~_ of Schafer Feed and Grain Products, Galesburg, III. stored in them. Here are shown actual news photographs 
t is believed that the blaze started at the top of the taken at the time of the disastrous fire. 

elevator shaft, spreading rapidly to consume everything 





P. iy ne ee See 
¢ 


A RAGING INFERN . The main TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF WOOD STRUCTURES, Blackened shells of main 
Pp acke¢ 


ant is b out by dense smoke as _ plant testify to the destructiveness of the fire which was so intense that tele- 
firemen battle the.flames. A Butler phone poles at some distance from main conflagration were set afire (upper 
Bolted Steel Grain Tank (upper left) right). At the height of the fire, Butler Tanks were almost completely envel- 
protects the stored grain, oped by the flames. 


vee but Couldn’t Get To The Stored Grain 


f a AFTERMATH OF FIRE is 

shown in photograph at left 
Butler Grain Tanks stand vir- 
tually unscathed amid ruins 
of plant. Nearly all the grain 
stored in these tanks was still 
marketable in spite of intense 
heat and flood of water which 
was constantly directed at 
tanks during fire. 


LOSE-UP (right) of Butler 
BPS Steel Grain Tank re- 
veals only minor damage to 
tanks in fire which completely 
destroyed all other structures. 





PROTECT Your Grain in fire- 
safe Butler Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks. Mail coupon today for 
complete information. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Colif. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Address all inquiries to: 
7461 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
961 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Dept.SD13 Shipyard #2, P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


Send complete information on Butler Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
CITY. | a | || ene 











